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“Advance Agent 
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is an advertisement in a first- 
class, widely circulated newspaper. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


is at your immediate service as an 
“Advance Agent’? — an “advance 
agent” talking to over a half mill- 
ion folks a day — and that’s allow- 
ing only four readers to each copy 
issued out of a total circulation of 
over 165,000. 
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Ad vantages 


of the 


Country Paper 


Advertising Medium 


The country newspaper is not a thing of the past, as some may imagine. 
It is not overshadowed by the enormous city dailies; it is not gone to pieces, 
nor lost sight of, nor dead. It is very much alive ! 

The country paper! What a power it is in the world, notwithstanding 
its humble position! It really outnumbers all other classes of publications. 
It fills a larger place than one would imagine whose eyes never light upon any 
but the great newspapers of the East and the West. 

Country people are not reached by the papers of large cities, even in 
these days of rapid travel. The circulation of city papers in country towns is 
comparatively small, and the local paper is the one in which they are naturally 
most interested ; consequently, the local town or country paper is the very | 
best for all advertising which is of a general nature. 

For any thing that commands trade outside of one’s own city, the 
country papers are best; they are a business guide, and a sort of pulpit for 
the whole community. What better field, for instance, can the patent-medi- 

‘cine man have, or the agricultural-implement man, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of standard, all-around good articles which are always on the market 
and always in the advertising field ? 

The great gain in this class of papers for advertising is the fact that 
they are read. No sooner does the daily or weekly paper arrive than the 
reading begins. From white-haired grandma, who remembers when the 
contents of shops were not all spread abroad in the paper, to Sue and Johnnie, 
who look for the children’s column and the prices of toys and games, the 
paper is read from beginning to end, and no part of it more thoroughly than 
the advertisements. 

There are whole families up and down the land who know the whole 
list of ads, and can tell exactly what and where to buy, where to get insured, 
which route to travel, and all about every sort of article and the prices, from 
needles and pins to houses and lands. We know this by actual experience 

* with these people in their homes; so do not underestimate the value of 
country journals. They reach the people, and they do duty at more firesides 
than the metropolitan dailies ever can, because the great masses of the people 
who make up the population of the towns and villages do not see the great 
metropolitan pages.—[ Profitable Advertising. 

To reach the country people the country weekly must be used. 
There is no substitute. 


The Atlantic Coast Lists contain 
1,600 local 1 


oca! rs located in the 
New England, Middle and Atlantic Slope States. 
Reach weekly one-sixth of all the country readers of the United States. 
One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue and estimate for the asking. 








Atlantic Coast Lists, 134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AD- 
WRITER. 





There is in existence a class that 
regards the adwriter with disfavor, 
and that predicts that the free lances 
— the ones who do work for everybody 
who applies—are already passing into 
‘innocuous desuetude.” Another con- 
tingent regards the free lance with high 
favor, and prophesies that the demand 
for his services will increase as the 
years roll by. The Little Schoolmas- 
ter recently had the opportunity of list- 
ening to a conversation in which the 
two sides were rather ably presented. 
The man who delivered the phillipic 
against the adwriter was (until re- 
cently) editor of one of the most pros- 
perous of PRINTERS’ INK babies ; the 
advocate of the adwriter was a suc- 
cessful adwriter himself. With char- 
acteristic modesty, each has requested 
that his name be withheld. 

‘*T have lately given the status of 
the professional adwriter a good deal 
of thought,” said No. 1, ‘‘and have 
come to the conclusion that, in many 
respects, he is a back number. By 
the term ‘professional adwriter,’ I 
mean the man who sits in his office 
here in New York, or elsewhere for 
that matter, and attempts to write the 
ads of Smith of Kalamazoo, Brown of 
Galveston and Robinson of Hohokus. 

‘* A few years ago he had everything 
his own way. He was new, and there 
were very few of him. He made a 
great splurge. He bought big space 
in the trade journals, and filled col- 
umns with glowing promises of the 
things he could do. He caught on at 
once. He was all the fad. As his 
popularity, notoriety and bank account 
grew, he raised his terms. For a time 
everything came his way, and he grew 
to believe all the flattering things his 
ads said about him. 

‘But this state of affairs was too 
good to last. 

‘* Pretty soon there was a profes 
sional adwriter at every point where 


two roads crossed, and once in awhile 
one in the lanes. These men were 
likewise full of wordy promises and 
had a plentiful supply of condensed 
prosperity always on tap. ‘They were 
cheaper, too. he big fellows, grown 
fat and bumptious, found themselves 
side by side with a luxuriant crop of 
little fellows who were ready to turn 
out ads for any old remuneration. 

‘The advertiser who isn’t firmly 
convinced that no rank outsider can 
write his ads better than he can do it 
himself has now had his experience 
with the professional adwriter. Nat- 
urally, all adwriters look alike to him. 
If he patronized one of the big fel- 
lows he soon grew alarmed at the ex- 
pense of it, and kicked himself when 
he found that one of the little fellows 
would have ground out the same num- 
ber of words at a tenth of the price. 
If he engaged the services of one of 
the little fellows, he has failed to see 
wherein he has benefited his business 
a penny’s worth. 

‘* Whichever he experimented with, 
I think he has by this time arrived at 
the very reasonable conclusion that it 
doesn’t pay. He has concluded that 
every tub must stand on its own bot- 
tom, and that no two tubs are alike. 
That generalities and theories are a 
misfit. That no man can successfully 
advertise his business unless he under- 
stands it, and that no man can under- 
stand it unless he studies it. That no 
man, sitting at a desk a thousand miles 
away, can in five minutes thoroughly 
understand the requirements of a busi- 
ness he knows little about in a town he 
knows nothing about. That no man 
can properly advertise a business unless 
he knows its condition, its environ- 
ment, the people to whom it must ap- 
peal, the character of the advertising 
that is most effective, its competition, 
the character of the stock it carries, 
what it is doing, what it has done, and 
a whole lot of other whys, hows and 
wherefores. 

‘* Quite naturally, he believes that 
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he ee! ssesses average intelli- 
gence. nows that in thirty years 
—more or eg hear has learned many 
of these things but imperfectly. Lots 
of things puzzle him, even now, when 
he knows all about the situation that 
hardworking days and sleepless nights 
can figure out. Quite naturally he con- 
cludes that these years of experience 
are worth more in advertising his busi- 
ness than the dexterity of the profes- 
sional word-juggler and phrase-maker. 

‘*Of course some men can write bet- 
ter than others. Everybody must ac- 
knowiedge that. Every merchant rec- 
ognizes that fact without any argument. 
Hence, if his business warrants it, the 
merchant will engage a clever writer 
to attend to his advertising. He will 
teach him the ins and outs of his busi- 
ness and give him the advantage of his 
experience. He will turn the advertis- 
ing department over to him, just as he 
turns the management of other depart- 
ments over to men who thoroughly 
understand their several requirements, 
and can do the work. 

“If he can’t afford an advertising 
man of his own, he will be his own 
advertising man, And there’s where 
the professional ad-smith disappears 
from the scene. 

‘*The trend of things mercantile is 
against him, too, Big enterprises are 


‘ constantly growing bigger, and the lit- 


tle ones are growing smaller or going 
out of business. The big ones not 
only can afford, but must have, an ad- 
vertising department under a compe- 
tent head. The little fellows can’t 
afford either an advertising department 
or the services of a professional who 
professes more than he can perform. 

‘For these reasons, I believe that 
the professional ad-smith must soon 
seek a connection with some big estab- 
lishment to whose advertising he will 
devote his entire time and effort, or 
use his stock of words and his talents 
in some other way.” 

From these views the other man 
emphatically dissented. ‘‘ Your re- 
marks are very interesting,’’ he said ; 
‘*but your conclusions would be more 
valuable if you knew what you are 
talking about, which you evidently 
don't. You seem to have used your 
exceptional opportunities for observing 
the — drift of things to very poor 
purpo' 

PAS f a matter of fact, as I am ina 
position to know full well, the man 
who deserves the title of ‘ad-smith’ or 


‘ advertising expert,’ was never in such 
demand as at this present moment. 

‘*Of course, as you say, an army of 
self appointed advertising ‘ experts’ 
did crop up on every hand a year or 
two ago. But what did they amount 
to? Where are they now? A few 
who were worthy survived, and are 
now in the ranks of the ‘ big fellows.’ 
But the most of them disappeared 
mighty suddenly when their advertis- 
ing bills began to accumulate, and 
when people began to find out that 
they possessed nothing but a supply of 
ink and an unhealthy imagination. 

‘« Those who were fit survived. They 
are here to-day, stronger than ever be- 
fore. They will be here to-morrow, 
stronger than they are to-day. They 
are constantly broadening, accumulat- 
ing most valuable experiences, and put- 
ting those experiences to practical use. 
They are pa money. 

‘*It is not necessary, as you seem to 
think, that a man must be fully ac- 
quainted with a town and a business 
before he can advertise that business 
in that town. Human nature is the 
same everywhere. Good advertising 
is good advertising everywhere. 

‘* The adwriter of to-day doesn’t go 
it blind. In the first place, his ex- 
perience has taught him a lot of things. 
He knows all about the situation in 
general—all he wants is a bill of par- 
ticulars. Before attempting to give a 
business man any advice or attempting 
to direct his advertising, he demands 
those particulars. He has question 
blanks longer than the moral law, and 
he insists that every question be fully 
and frankly answered before he lifts a 
pen. When he is ready to act he 
knows more about that business than 
its owner did before those question 
blanks were tackled. 

‘* The business man is altogether too 
close to his business either to see the 
defects in his methods or to advertise 
it properly. He has walked by day 
and slept by night with that business 
until it has become a part of himself, 
and he has no mirror to hold up before 
it Other things have been going 
ahead without him, while he stands 
back on the road with that business of 
his, wondering why he is not at the 
front instead of in the rear. 

‘* By and by he discovers that he 


' isn’t making anything like the money 


he should, and that all his efforts to 
better his condition seem to make it 
worse. Then he begins to cast about 
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for help. A few years ago he would 
have looked in vain. He finds it now. 

‘‘ The adwriter who had the neces- 
sary ability to start with and has been 
in the business long enough to prove 
his right to remain in it is not a 
theorist. He has been ‘up against’ 
all sorts of businesses and all sorts of 
business situations. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of men, have poured 
their stories into his ears. They have 
been over their failures and their suc- 
cesses with him. He knows what has 
been responsible for the one, what 
has made the other. He has been 
obliged to search out all kinds of dis- 
ease spots and to find the proper cures. 

‘*His mind is not a mine, but a 
storehouse. These accumulated ex- 
periences are of the highest possible 
value. No sooner is a business situa- 
tion spread before him than he places 
his finger on the difficulty and is ready 
to suggest the way out of it. 

‘* Business men everywhere are com- 
ing to see that they should no more 
write their own ads than they should 
make their own shoes. They see the 
work done for their competitors by ad- 
writers, and they see the results, Nat- 
urally they want some of it them- 
selves. 

‘* The concerns which can afford an 
advertising manager of their own are 
many, but those who can not are al- 
most innumerable. The latter are 
learning by experience that the serv- 
ices of the skilled advertising expert 
are indispensable if the highest possi 
ble success is to be attained. 

“Results tell. Every advertising 
man who is at or near the top of his 
profession can show you stacks of un- 
solicited letters from clients in all 
kinds of business in all parts of the 
world testifying to the great good he 
has done them and promising future 
business. 

**In the face of such facts as these, 


where do your theories come in?” 
++ 
WINDOW CARDS ON STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

Take them at 10 cents. Surely cheap 
enough. 

Trousers priced to go in a hurry. 

Leather goods at imitation leather prices. 

New arrivals. Note the colorings, the 
style and the extremely low prices. 

The last sale of summer. 

Handkerchiefs at te that good judges 
say are too cheap by half. 

Kew gloves, new styles, new colors, new 
finishes. 

Under muslins that are prettier, that are 
cheaper, that are better than most elsewhere 
sorts. 


GOOD SOAP JINGLES. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of Cotto- 
lene and other popular advertised ar- 
ticles, has put on the market a new 
soap called Fairy Soap. To aid in 
making it popular, the Messrs. Fair- 
bank have just issued a finely printed 
little book of ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’’ with 
lithographed illustrations and some ex- 
cellent verse. The Little Schoolmas- 
ter can not reproduce the colored pict- 
ures, but it does want to give its pupils 
a taste of the poetry, and reproduces 
three selections below : 

I 


There was an old women who lived in a shoe, 
e had so much washing she didn’t know 


what to do; 

She rubbed all day long, and she rubbed all 
the night, 

Till her Cente were sore, and the clothes 
were a sight. 


But one day a fairy came skipping the ro 

And left the old woman acake of white wee 

Then the busy old woman who lived in a shoe 

Went back to her washing, her work to 
renew. 


She hadn’t rubbed long when the suds rose 
like snow, 
And her Fairy Soap washing was hung in a 


row; 
And over this snow-heap the fairies danced 


long, 
And sang the old woman a Fairy Soap song. 


Il, 
There was the cutest fairy, 
Far, far across the sea, 
Who lived in the cutest house 
That ever you did see. 
She had the cutest bedroom 
All hung with silk and lace, 
And every morning, noon and night 
This fairy washed her face. 


This cutest little fairy 
Had in her cutest room 
The cutest little brush and comb 
And the cutest little broom ; 
And in her cutest washbowl— 
You have one, too, I hope— 
She had the cutest little cake 
Of Fairbank’s Fairy Soap. 


HI. 
There is a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
And, oh ! it is all laden 
With pretty things for me. 


There are candies in the cabin, 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails are made of silk, 
The masts are made of gold. 


The four-and-twenty sailors 
That stand upon the decks 

Are four-and-twenty fairies 
With chains about their neck 


And all the ship is shining clean, 
And every spar and rope; 

The hue of health's on every face 
From using Fairy Soap. 


Tue saloon keeper's ad ought to whet the 
reader’s appetite. 
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ADVERTISING A COUNTRY GRO- 
CERY STORE. 
By R. S. Thomason. 

That the average country business 
man can make for himself an excellent 
business over more successful competi- 
tors by the use of common sense in 
regular advertising was recently dem- 
onstrated in a conyersation with the 
proprietor of a country grocery store. 

The firm of Atchison & Kelly, Al- 
bia, Iowa, has nine competitors in 
groceries and queensware. Its busi- 
ness was fair, but far from encouraging. 





They Say 


that that 
35 cent pail sirup 
is all O K; that that 


5 cent mackerel 
is a breakfast relish; that that 


Polar Star Fancy Flour 


is a winner, and that 


Our Reduction Prices 
break the record. 

Many goods at three-fourths 
their market value this week. 
Notice the cards on goods in 
our store. 


Atchison & Kelly. 


South side of the Square. 





Mr Atchison thought out a plan and 
began a series of weekly ads in the 
Semi-Weekly Union in April, 1897. 
He used an eight-inch space regularly, 
and occasionally increased it to as 
much asa half page. The ads were 
changed each week. During the con- 
versation Mr. Atchison said : 

‘*T write my ads, and other business 
men could write as good ones. I first 
began to advertise .a special sale, usu- 
ally quoting a few regular and special- 
sale prices. I changed ads every week, 
I soon discovered that the ad-setter 


knew better than I what points to dis- 
play, consequently I wrote straight 
copy and left it to him to bring out the 
displays and edit copy. This resulted 
in good and excellent appearing ads 
I would occasionally increase the space. 
For instance, the week before the 
Fourth of July I used ahalf page twice 
during the week, placing the celebra- 
tion programme in the center of the 
ad. I seldom ever advertise more than 
one line of goods in one ad, I aim to 
get the exclusive sale of some good 
staple article and advertise it. 

‘The result is that within the 
months of June and July I have been 
obliged to employ two extra clerks 
(there were three of us at the begin- 
ning), and I know toa certainty that 
almost every day averages $50 to $75 
more than the sales of my competitors. 

‘*T carefully note the result of each 
ad, and while customers do not speak 
of them, I observe many asking for 
articles advertised which they could 
not have learned of elsewhere. _The 
increase of visitors at the store, as well 
as the increase of business,are the most 
noticeable results. 

‘*T now have the best trade in my 
line in town, and have accomplished it 
all from advertising, coupled with 
methods which I believe new in the 
grocery business. 

‘* We do not sit down and wait for 
our advertising to bring customers, but 
go out on the street, get in conversa- 
tion with some one, explain to them 
how they are losing advantage of our 
special sales by not being our custom- 
ers. One day, in particular, we se- 
cured three of the oldest patrons of 
our competitors. One of our clerks is 
employed mostly in soliciting orders 
about town and the smaller adjoining 
towns. We thus secure orders of con- 
siderable size, from one to many arti- 
cles to an order. This saves the 
housekeeper a walk uptown, as we de- 
liver goods free. These orders amount 
to as much as $50 a day. 

‘“*A few days ago I sold our last 
special sale chamber set. Another 
lady called to see the same. I went 
to the other lady’s house, borrowed 
two pieces of the set and showed them 
to my late caller, which secured the 
sale of another set by special order. 

“It’s the regular advertising that 
makes these methods practical. Peo 
ple learn of us and our bargains ; we 
treat them honestly thus making them 
permanent customers.”’ 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The San 


in New York 
is double that of the Herald, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Hevald, the 
Times and the 77bune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
7 newspaper printed in 
New York. 











CYCLE ADVERTISING. 
By W. A.C. 

Bicycle advertising has predomi- 
nated over all other classes of adver. 
tising during the past year or so, but 
it has been a matter of criticism that 
in the matter of publicity cycle folk 
were not abreast of the times. Glanc- 
ing over the pages of any of the mag- 
azines during the early part of the 
year the sameness of the cycle ad- 
vertisements is striking. Illustrations 
may have been different, and from an 
artistic point of view there was a wide 
distinction between them. But all the 
advertisements alike consisted of va- 
porous claims, which, as stated in a re- 
cent article on the subject, might just as 
well have been applied towheelbarrows, 
for all the argument they conveyed. 

The truth of the matter is that cycle 
manufacturers as a rule have not looked 
the advertising question square in the 
face. They realized that advertising 
was essential to success, and, appro- 
priating a certain sum, were content to 
shift the duty of spending that amount 
on some one, who, though perhaps 
well up in advertising generally, was 
not conversant with the special condi- 
tions which surrounded the cycle field. 
The result was that the money was 
spent in many directions, which could 
have been expended more advanta- 
geously in other mediums and methods. 

At outrageous prices, drawings were 
purchased from aspiring artists and 
utilized for advertising purposes, when 
type advertisements, with the drawing 
subservient, would have been better. 
Moreover, neatly turned phrases which 
sounded pretty but brought forth no 
fact were produced, when a point 
could have been made with the reader 
by a common sense, logical reason for 
purchasing a particular wheel. 

The bicycle is so well known, and 
so universally acknowledged as a revo- 
lution in vehicle construction, that it 
is no longer necessary for the manu- 
facturer to do missionary work for the 
purpose of making converts to the 
shimmering steed of steel. The pro- 
portion of people who are unacquainted 
with the merits of the bicycle as a 
means of pleasure, as well as an aid to 
business, is so infinitesimal that it 
would be a ruthless waste to advertise 
especially to attract this ‘‘ backwoods” 
element. More wise by far is it to 
endeavor to catch the eye of those who 
have wheels, are able to ride wheels, 
or intend to buy wheels. 
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The most grievous mistake made by 
cycle advertisers, though, is that after 
they succeed in attracting attention to 
their wheels they lay on their oars, 
figuratively speaking, in their acver- 
tisements, instead of attaining the end 
for which they set out. All wheels 
look alike to the uninitiated, and only 
constant driving will awaken them to 
the fact that in bicycles, as well as 
watches, there are grades and differ- 
ences. Only the rider appreciates the 
little things on a bicycle, and it is in 
the little things that the differences 
which distinguish the various makes 
are found. Details are more impor- 
tant than they seem, and advertisers 
should seek to impress that fact. A 
"apes of a cheap wheel will think 

is mount a satisfactory one until he 
has occasion to tinker with it, which, 
by the way, will be frequently. If 
his chain adjustment is a difficult one, 
the knowledge that the ‘ Perfecto” 
has a simple adjustment will have a 
considerable influence with him when 
he chooses a new machine. And it is 
the certainty that one who buys the 
cheap ‘‘clap trap’’ machines at ridic- 
ulously low figures will eventually be- 
come the possessor of a reputable make, 
guaranteed by a reliable concern, which 
inspires with confidence those manu- 
facturers who make really first-class 
wheels, worth the price asked. 

Instead of ‘‘ease of running,” 
‘strength and beauty,’’ and such like 
vague phrases—now the vogue in 
cycle advertising —it would be far 
better to employ less flowery verbiage 
and elucidate succinctly but clearly the 
particular point in which a bicycle 
excels, and why that feature is a spe- 
cially desirable one. 

In mediums the cycle manufacturer 
could save money by dispensing with 
lavish and often vulgar catalogues, 
and, instead, patronize more often the 
daily newspapers (although from their 
venomous attacks on the bicycle they 
do not deserve it), as they have proven 
by far the most profitable. Pro- 
grammes should be eschewed under 
all circumstances. 

Cycle making in the future will be 
conducted on a small-profit basis, but 
publicity will be just as necessary, if 
not more so, than heretofore. Less 
money will be available for that pur- 
pose, however, and care and attention 
must be given that the greatest amount 
of good be derived from the decreased 
expenditure. 
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A Story of The Times. 





As an indication of the continued increase of the 
sales of THE NEw York TiMEs inthe best residential 
part of New York, the following statement, signed 
by Owen Mines, newsdealer of Fourth avenue 
near 28th street, an important stand, is 
submitted : 


Average da ly sales, NEw YorkK TIMEs, 
August, 1896, - - - 45 copies. 


Average daily sales, NEw YorK TIMES, 


August, 1897, - - - 132 copies. 


Gain daily sales over last year 87 copies. 


Average Sunday sales, NEw YORK TIMES, 
August, 1896, - - - 95 copies. 


Average Sunday sales, NEw YorK TIMEs, 


August, 1897, - - - 224 copies. 


Gain Sunday sales over last year 129 copies. 


There are New York newspapers which claim a 
larger circulation than THE New York Times. Some 
of these claims may or may not be true ; there is no 
reason why THE Times should engage in a contro- 
versy about circulation. This, however, is undeni- 
able, THE NEw York Times enters thousands of 
the best homes in the Greater New York in which 
no other morning newspaper is received. The pat- 
ronage of these people is certainly desirable. They 
are discriminating purchasers and they have the 
means with which to supply their wants. Advertise- 
ments in more sensational newspapers than THE 
Times will not attract the attention of these readers. 








The Hew Work Times. 


‘All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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INTRODUCING GOODS THROUGH 
METROPOLITAN DAILIES. 

For the introduction of new articles 
for general consumption and for the 
stimulation of the market for such 
articles in any given section, the met- 
ropolitan daily is pre-eminently the 
medium which will accomplish the 
purpose most thoroughly, in the short- 
-st period of time. 

it is rarely possible to introduce a 
prodyct into the markets of the entire 
country at once. A start must be 
made at one or more points, broaden- 
ing out as fast as facilities will permit. 
The metropolitan daily is the only 
medium by means of which the articles 
can be described and advertised in the 
broadest sense of the word, and which 
confines its effect to a limited territory. 
For example, advertising an article 
which has been introduced into the 
markets of Chicago and New York in 
dailies published in those cities will 
advertise the goods thoroughly to the 
consumers living in those cities and 
the adjoining country, creating a de- 
mand on the retail trade, which can 
easily be supplied from the jobbers in 
New York or Chicago. The same 
amount of circulation purchased in 
mediums of national or semi national 
circulation would reach the same 
number of people scattered so widely 
that by far the greater proportion of 
the demand created could not be sup- 
plied. Mail orders for the average 
article of general consumption are not 
profitable, and a demand created where 
the product is not on sale will not force 
the dealer to purchase if he can not 
procure it through his regular channels, 
unless such demand is extraordinarily 
great. A popular demand, sufficient 
to force a product into any particular 
market, can be procured only by the 
consideration of advertising which the 
daily newspaper effects. While sales- 
men to introduce the goods to the 
trade are generally essential, at least 
one prominent manufacturer of a high- 
grade proprietary article has procured 
for his product a place in all the 
principal markets of the country and 
an immense and increasing sale, with 
the use of the daily press alone, with- 
out a salesman since the initial intro- 
duction of the goods. The writer 
does not re nember ‘any article which 
can be said to have a large popular 
sale, in the introduction of which the 
magazine alone was th¢ medium used. 








The immediate action of newspaper 
advertising is another feature which 
commends it for the introduction of 
products. The goods can be placed 
on the market to-day and the consum- 
er informed of ihe fact and advised of 
their merits to-morrow. 

The claim has been made by friencs 
of the magazine that the life of the 
magazine ad is thirty days, while the 
newspaper ad lives but fora day. Can 
this claim be substantiated? By what 
method is it possible to calculate the 
life of anad? Advertisers have told 
the writer of replies which they have 
received to newspaper ads weeks and 
even months old. ‘There does not 
seem to be any tenable argument to 
support the claim that any issue of any 
medium, either daily weekly or 
monthly, lives, in an advertising 
sense, longer than the time necessary 
to read it. A publication once read is 
not perused again. The impression 
made by the advertisement, whatever 
the medium, may last indefinitely, and 
bear fruit long after the paper contain- 
ing it has been consigned to the waste 
basket.—A dvertising Experience. 

VIGNETTING HALF-TONES. 

There are serious drawbacks in the use of 
a very hne screen for half-tones chat are to 
be vignetted. A fine screen makes a fine 
stipple, in which the little black dots are ane 
and close together, and these make a hard 
edge when cut through. In the coarser 
screens, say those about roo to 125 ‘ines, the 
dots being farther apart, this edge is softer 
and can be made to fade away more gradu- 
ally. For long runs especially the coarser 
vignette is better, because the hard edges of 
the finer screen wear down and fill up with 
ink —s a long run and leave an ugly ap- 
pearing black border line to the vignette.— 
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“THE MEDICAL RECORD.” 
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The 
San Francisco 


CALL 


SPEAKS 
FOR ALL. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


NT JOHN D. SPRECKELS, 
PROPRIETOR. 


A Great Newspaper 


With a large circulation. 


Recognized as the Family 
Paper of the Pacific Coast. 


A test of its advertising 
columns will prove its val- 
ue to you. 


Further informa ion furnished gladly. 


For advertising rates, address 


D. M. FOLTZ, Eastern Manager, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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The Only Way, 


It is not a question of the best 
way to reach the better class of 
the Great Middle West. There 
is only one way. 

To reach (thoroughly cover- 
ing the field) these communi- 
ties made up of the class who do 
five-sixths of all the buying, you 
must use the local weeklies. 

Not only the easiest and the 
cheapest, but the only sure, the 
only practicable, way of using 
these weeklies is through the 
Chicago Newspaper Union lists. 

We shall be glad to tell you 
all about it and make you an 
estimate. 

Send for new catalogue, any- 
way. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, 93 So. JEFFERSON ST., 
New York. CHICAGO. 


The Great Middle West comprises the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Michigan. It contains the communities most valuable to the 
advertiser. 
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THE SAVANNAH LINE. 


HOW IT IS ADVERTISED—DIVERSE ME- 
DIUMS—NOVELTIES—OTHER FACTS 
AND DATA. 


‘*VYes,’ said Mr. W. E. Arnold, 
general traveling passenger agent of 
the Ocean Steamship Company, when 
the representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
met him recently at the offices of the 
Savannah Line, 317 Broadway, ‘‘ the 
advertising of our line is a good deal 
like the migration of birds—we flit 
southward toward winter and come 
north with the warm weather.”’ 

‘*You ought to have a good adver- 
tising story, Mr. Arnold, Can I have 
it from you ?” 

‘*T believe you will be disappointed. 
However, fire away.” 

‘*You use very much space in the 
dailies, do you not ?” 

‘ No, not much space. It is true we 
use reading notices somewhat, but our 
display space does not exceed two 
inches, and all we do with this is to 
give our sailings. However, we are 
inclined to believe the dailies the best 
of mediums. In my opinion, they are 
to be taken with discretion. As for 
ourselves, we might as well for general 
purposes throw our money into a sink 
hole if we did not go into the newspa- 
pers in a whole-hearted way—that is, 
take liberal space continuously—and 
as I say, being in these horns of a 








dilemma, we've taken the modest 
end.” 

‘* What cities do you select newspa- 
pers in?”’ 


‘* First of all, in our ports. These 
are Boston, Savannah, Jacksonville and 
New York. We have adopted Jack- 
sonville and have a fully equipped of- 
fice there.”’ 

‘* All under the same classification ?” 

**Oh, yes, that of schedules.” 

‘* What dailies do you use ?” 

‘* Well, here we mainly employ the 
Flerald and the 7ridune ; in Boston, I 
don’t remember; in Savannah, the 
Morning News and the Press ; in Jack- 
sonville, the Florida Citizen and the 
Florida Times-Union."’ 

‘* Which do you prefer—morning or 
evening papers ?” 

‘We take the morning papers al- 
most exclusively, believing them to be 
for our purposes by far best. To my 
mind, the afternoon papers are cheap- 
er, and are not taken so much by peo- 
ple who travel as the morning papers 
are. Contrary to general opinion, it is 
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my conviction that the afternoon sheets 
are much more ephemeral.” 

‘“‘Do you not advertise elsewhere 
besides your ports?” 

‘*Oh, during the winter we adver- 
tise largely in the best weekly papers 
to be found in the larger centers of 

pulation in some of the Northern and 

astern States, as, for instance, in 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Saratoga, 
in New York State; Trenton and 
Newark, in New Jersey ; New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, Worcester and 
Providence, in the East. In Pennsyl- 
vania we do not go west of the line of 
Scranton, because we have to draw the 
line somewhere, and you can readily 
see it would be useless for us to try to 
draw patrons from too far inland. In 
the summer season we reverse, and do 
all our advertising practically in all the 
larger towns of the States of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee.” 

‘*Are you in the humorous week- 
lies ?”” 

‘*To a slight extent. We haven't 
weighed the merits of all of them.” 

‘* Are you in the juveniles ?” 

** About the same way.” 

** Che ap literary papers ?”’ 

‘* No; they wouldn’t do us any good,” 

‘*The sporting papers ?” 

‘* Yes, quite extensively. You know 
so many people go South for the hunt- 
ing and the fishing.” 

‘* The bicycling periodicals ought to 
receive your patronage.” 

‘* Perhaps so, but we haven’t given 
them much,” 

‘* How about the religious press ?” 

‘*We think them the bestof mediums. 
In the past we have done much with 
the Churchman, Outlook and Congrega- 
tionalist. And then, too, in this cate- 
gory we take space in a great many 
local religious publications that are 
published by parishes.”’ 

‘** How about trade journals?” 

‘* They are probably good mediums, 
but we only have occasion to use them 
when there may be conventions in some 
special line. Then we use the me- 
diums of this line very freely.” 

‘« The magazines—you are in them ?” 

** We are in them, of course, to some 
extent. There is one objection I have 
to the magazines—that is, they carry 
so many advertisements that an an- 
nouncement there is apt to be buried. 
But nevertheless I am forced to believe 
in them, for my observation tells me 
they are widely read, Furthermore, 
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the advertising pages seem to have 
been made so attractive. As a conse- 
quence, in the advertisements we give 
to the magazines we try our utmost to 
strike a striking note.”’ 
‘*Have you ever patronized the 
street cars or the elevated roads?” 
‘‘Never. We do not approve of 
these mediums for ourselves. To cover 
them properly would take our money 
in too large chunks, and weare not the 
people to go in small, with that fact so 
plain to view. Maybe I am wrong, 
however, and that half a loaf might 
still prove efficacious.” 
‘* How about boards or hoardings ?” 
‘* We tried them for a time, but al- 
though they were good we dropped 
them for the present to try other meth- 
ods. I believe, however, that they are 
only good if your announcements are 
stupendous and well displayed. Be- 
fore we go further, let me interject the 
list of publications we have been in of 
late. I’ve just had it drawn up for you. 
If you like you can quote it in full. I 
believe it is a unique list, and, although 
perhaps to you there may seem to be 
no system about it, I must say it has 
brought good results. Ready? Well, 
here goes alphabetically : Appieton’s 
Handbook of Winter Resorts, Amateur 
Sportsman, Argosy, American Medico- 
Surgical Bulletin, Artin Advertising, 
American Hotel Guide, American Gar- 
dening, Bon Ton, Bankers’ Magazine, 
Casster’s Magazine, Cheerful Moments, 
Dun's Review, Engineering News, 
Gaceta Medico Pharmaceutica, Gospel in 
All Lands, Golfing, Hebrew Leader, 
Hlousewife, Home and Country, Har- 
lem Life, Hotel Register, Judge, Lan- 
cet, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
McClure’s Magazine, Musical Echo, 
Manufacturer and Builder, North 
American Review, New York Ledger, 
New York Newspaper Union, Penny 
Magazine, Puritan and Munsey’s, 
Opera Glass and Figaro, Postal Tele- 
graph Rate Book, Rider and Driver. 
Plumbers’ Trade Journal, Romance, 
Shoppel's Modern Houses, Sea-Board, 
Scribner's, Standatd, Toilettes, Tran- 
script, Tammany Times, Vanity Fair. 
I’ve had to omit a few for special rea- 
sons.” 
‘*That’s quite a list, Mr. Arnold, 
How about novelties ?” 
‘I was just going to say that we be- 
lieve in novelties more than anything 
else. We are just getting up a book, 


cut out in the shape of a ship, that will 
take wonderfully with the children, 
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and whatever goes with them will, of 
course, leave some impression on the 
parents. It is a very elaborate little 
thing, and costs nearly two cents 
apiece on a large edition. To make 
them effective advertisements, I main- 
tain there should be one thing about all 
booklets and novelties—they should 
each contain a sinker—some solid bit 
of information outside of road or line 
matters, and another—there should be 
as many pictures as possible. he 
best books of this character that I know 
anything about are two published by 
the Central of Georgia Railway, our 
parent line. They are called ‘ Fruits 
of Industry’ and ‘Southern Scenes,’ 
and were compiled by J. C. Haile, the 
general passenger agent of that road. 
They contain only pictures and a few 
descriptive lines under each. Lots of 
meat, unencumbered by fat or bone or 
gristle.” 

**Don’t you people publish an an- 
nual ?” 

“*Oh, our ‘Florida, or Summer in the 
Winter Time.’ Yes, we find there is 
a perennial demand for it. But that is 
not a novelty. We are always open 
for them. Here is one weare running 
at present—simply a little folder, with 
road information inside and back. The 
front is fac-simile of a door, and hung 
upon it there is a placard, reading: ‘If 
you are going South, inquire within.’ 
It took very well.” 

‘Do you believe these have per- 
manent value ?” 

**As much so as any advertising. 
About five years ago the Knapp Litho- 
graphing Compauy got up for us an 
edition of 200,000 oranges, the most 
perfect little things you ever saw—a 
booklet the exact snape, color and ap- 
pearance of the fruit—containing read- 
ing matter. Notwithstanding this did 
not have a ‘sinker,’ it took like wild- 
fire. Which also leads me to infer 
that advertising is a mighty ‘onsartin 
thing.’ By the bye, we have frequent 
calls for those oranges yet.” 

‘*Through whom do you place your 
advertising, Mr. Arnold ?”’ 

‘* The last two years we have been 
placing direct mostly, but we have 
used agents in the past, and probably 
will do so in the future again.” 

**Do you key your advertisements ?” 

‘“*No, we do not. We have never 
gone to the trouble, believing it wiser 
to expend our energy otherwise.” 

‘* How do you select your mediums ?” 

‘*Our selection is prompted by our 

















judgment of the people whom we wish 
to reach and our knowledge of pub- 
lications. We are always glad to meet 
solicitors, as we never fail to learn some- 
thing from every one of them, and be- 
sides we consider no time lost in dis- 
cussing advertising or mediums.” 

‘‘What is your advertising appro- 
priation ?” 

‘‘Ah, that depends upon so many 
things. I don’t think I’d like to men- 
tion any figure, but you cam say that 
no one year is a guide for any other. 
Business might have been poor last 
year, say, and we might have expended 
a certain amount, and yet, even with 
a poorer outlook this year, we might 
have determined on a larger expendi- 
ture. I think we would be justified in 
claiming to be very liberal purchasers 
of publicity.” W. J. BLAck. 

ceiaree-oodiillinaermerat 


MYRIADS OF NAMES. 


Mr. Frank R. Carter of 114 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, who 
deals in names, advertises the follow- 
ing interesting list of the subjects he 
has in stock : 





25,000 Western Home 20,000 Obesity 
Seekers 10,000 Nervous Ex- 
30,000 Small Investors haustion 
10,000 boo! yers 3,000 Dyspeptics 
15,000 Constipation 75,000 Nervous Debil- 
10,000 Toilet Article y (Men) 
Buyers 125,000 Agents,all kinds 
1,000 Without Noseor 10,000 Red Haired Wo- 
‘ar men 
23,000 Sheet Music 5,000 Piano Owners 
yers 3,000 Loss of Eye 
200,00 Unmarried Men 10,000 Loss of Limb 
300 000 Unmarried Wo- 8,000 Recent Boiler 
men £xplosions 
6,000 Leading Adver- 12,000 Recent Safe 
tisin, ns Burglaries 
2,000 Soreizn Names 15,000 Recent Mar- 
50,000 Consumptives ages 
,000 Cancer Sufferers 20,000 Recent Births 
40,000 Rheumatics x nsane Persons 
6,000 Asthma 2,000 Bright’s Disease 
45,000 2,000 Hunters and 


Trappers 
1,000 Fine Dog Own- 
e 


20 Locomotor 
Ataxia 


h 
Facial Blem- 


es 
10,000 Skin Diseases 
5,000 kuptured Per- 








sons 
3,000 Opium and Mor- 6,000 A’ 
phine users 2,000 Gout 
12,000 Inebriates 6,000 Recently Built 
10,000 Deaf person: Residences 
6,000 Blind Persons 150,000 Mail Order Buy- 
50,000 Bald Heads ers 
11,000 Music Teachers 5,000 inventors 
5,000 Amateur Pho- 2,000 Bronchitis 
tographers 5,000 Cripples 
65,000 Nursing Moth- 300,000 Names for Dry 
ers Goods Cata- 
5,000 Paralysis jogues 
000 Fits 5,000 General Novelty 
4,000 Dropsy gents 
20,00 Female Com- 5,000 80ap Buyers 
laints ies) 
3,000 Piles 20,000 Lady Agents and 
2,000 Tumors Canvassers 


1,000 Stammerers 

It would be interesting to learn from 
Mr. Carter what use advertisers can 
make of the names of ‘‘ 5,000 insane 
persons.’’ Would it be profitable to 
send them circulars of a ‘‘ cure for in- 
sanity"? 
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WASTED EFFORTS. 
By Chas. Paddock, 


There is very little use in advertis- 
ing unless it be done intelligently. 
Hard work counts for nothing unless 
brains direct thelabor. In advertising 
want of thought is often worse than 
physical laziness. Better not to adver- 
tise at all than to do so without care 
and judgment. 

The mere act of putting an an- 
nouncement in a newspaper is not 
wisdom. It may, on the contrary, be 
arrant folly. There are a thousand 
conditions to be considered before pub- 
licity be decided upon, and these con- 
ditions surround the advertiser right 
through his campaign. Although mis- 
fortune may attend the shrewdest 
seeker after publicity, failure often in- 
dicates want of knowledge and efforts 
wasted in the wrong direction. 

Every day advertising efforts are 
being made that are bound to fail of 
their object, because no definite plan 
has been laid out and no provisions 
made for the numerous contingencies 
that continually beset the new adver- 
tiser. Lack of discrimination is often 
responsible for the wrong kind of matter 
going into the wrong mediums— matter 
wholly unfitted for the class of readers 
for which it is intended. Strenuous 
efforts are made to draw business in 
localities where effort is useless, and it 
is not a little singular that the most 
persistent work is often visible where 
there is the least chance of its ever 
being successful. Perseverance is not 
laudable when you are going in the 
wrong path. You must be reasonably 
sure that you are right before you de- 
termine to go ahead. 

Some advertisers are above taking 
advice from their most experienced 
friends. Their own knowledge of ad- 
vertising may be little or nothing, but 
they assume that they know what they 
are doing, and results frequently show 
their mistake. There is little use 
starting out without a definite purpose 
and a definite plan of how to accom- 
plish it. Don’t make any effort at all 
unless it is fairly certain to help to- 
wards success. There is an old saying 
that a particularly torrid locality is 
paved with good intentions, and it 
might be added with equal truth that 
‘* failures in advertising are caused by 
persistent but wasted efforts.” 
or 

Tue patent medicine company can often 
remedy its own advertising. 











ONE MAN’S VIEWS. 
By George A. Dougherty. 

All the force of an ad depends upon 
how deeply the writer feels the quality 
of the thing advertised ; or, in, other 
words, a thorough knowledge iof the 
thing advertised is absolutely essential 


to the success of the advertiser. A 
good thing is a source of constant in- 
spiration. Good advertisers can’t wax 
enthusiastic over an inferior article 
any more than a reputable physician 
would seriously consider the qualities 
of an empiric, consequently the best 
advertisers are advertisers of the best 
things. Conviction carries with it a 
dignity of assurance that forces recog- 
nition. No trouble for a good adver- 
tiser of a good thing to tell the facts. 
* * > 


I’ve been a clothing salesman all my 
life, an advertiser one year. Never 
attempted advertising until I had to. 
My brief experience has taught me 
that I know but little about advertis- 
ing. Asa constant student of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, however, I’m slowly learn- 
ing that I know more about clothing 
than I do about advertising, all of 
which goes to prove that the more we 
know about advertising anything, the 
less we think we know. 

* * * 

‘No one not possessed of strong in- 
dividuality can hope to make a dis- 
tinguished success as an advertiser. 

+ * : 


The character of an advertiser is as 
clear to me in his ads as the pebble 
in the brook. For example, I have 
never met or seen Mr. J. E. Powers in 
my life—not even a picture of him— 
however, I venture to say that he is 
cold, cynical, calculating, dictatorial, 
didactic. He possesses marked indi- 
viduality—so does Jno. G. Ingalls. 
Then there’s Mr. Rose, whose splendid 
advertisements of Scott’s Emulsion 
I have read with much interest. who 
is, I believe, diametrically opposite to 
Powers in temperament. Mild, affable, 
sympathetic, conscientious, nervous, 
and never more than hopeful. Then 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, judged by 
his ads, is, I should say, resourceful, 
conceited, sanguine, effeminate, fussy, 
never takes a drink, is closer than bees- 
* wax, examines a bargain like an old 
woman, and is an easy spender of 
everybody’s money but his own. I 
think Mr. Charles Austin Bates would 
like to sign himself Bates, like Glad- 
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stone, Bismarck, Byron, etc., etc. I'll 
wager not one of his friends has the 
temerity to call him Charlie. Then 
there’s Wolstan Dixey. Somehow I 
have always associated his name with 
things Southern—‘‘Way Down in 
Dixey,’’ etc. Somesay that he's an im- 
itator of Powers. Maybe, but there’s 
more warmth and sympathy in Dixey’s 
sharp sentences than there is in Pow- 
ers’, which, to my mind, places him, the 
imitator, above the originator. Then 
there’s the Rowell Advertising Agency. 
The fellow who fills the last page of 
PRINTERS’ INK with his pertinent cap- 
tions, such as ‘‘ It’s This Way,” and 
‘* Advertising Does Pay,”’ etc., etc., 
understands people pretty thoroughly. 
‘There’s a ring of quality and stability 
and earnestness and reliability domi- 
nating every one of those ads which 
would catch me if I were a big adver- 
tiser. (No use talking, quality has a 
ring which the cleverest counterfeits 
signally fail to imitate.) Then there’s 
Printers Ink Jonson. The positive- 
ress with which he iterates that his 
inks are ‘‘the best in the world,” ‘I 
keep no books,” ‘‘if you don’t send 
the money you won’t get the inks,” ‘* if 
the inks don’t suit, I buy ’em back,” 
must needs act as a dagger on his com- 


petitors. Judged by his ads, I dare- 
say Mr. P. I. Jonson is somewhat 
conceited. But pray what man 


wouldn’t be when he’s in a position to 
prove to any printer that his inks are 
the best in the world, or ‘‘I buy ’em 
back ”; pretty strong argument. Then, 
too, being intimately associated with 
all sorts of pretty borders, new types, 
etc., do you wonder that his bump of 
self-esteem is a trifle puffed? I don’t. 


——— +e ———— 
FOREARMED. 

Every merchant, says an exchange, should 
have an advertising department, in connec- 
tion with his establishment. If it only con- 
sists of a pigeon hole, where advertising 
ideas can be filed and referred to, it will be 
found a most valuable department in the 
busi Depending on adjectives and in- 
spiration in advertisement writing may be all 
right at times, but the brightest men profit 
by the comparison of their ideas with other 
dots — Banton: Canada, 





CP AEE 
DO ONE THING WELL, 

Stick to your legitimate business. Do not 

© into outside operations. Few men have 
Cia enough for more than one business. 
To dabble in stocks, to put a few thousand 
dollars into a mine and a few more into an 
invention is enough to ruin any man. Be 
content with fair returns. Do not become 
greedy. Do not think that men are happy in 
proportion as they are rich, and therefore do 
not aim too high. Be content with moderate 
wealth.—Keystone. . 
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AN ILLINOIS LIQUOR DEALER. 


I0W AN AURORA MERCHANT ADVER- 
TISES HIS LIQUOR STORE IN THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 





‘‘Liquor dealers throughout the 
Urited States are awakening to a 
proper appreciation of newspaper ad- 
vertising as a factor in business,” said 
one of them to me the other day, 
‘‘but they are meeting with consider- 
able difficulty in securing that which is 
desirable in the line of publicity. 

‘* A close estimate of the first value 
of all the spiritous and malt liquors 
sold in the United States in the last 
fiscal year is $265,833,590,” continued 
my informant. ‘‘A billion dollars 
were probably received from the peo- 
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his city. What he himself thinks of 
it I will set down as he spoke to me 
while he was engaged in setting up one 
of his own ads in the office of a local 


aper. 

ny have been established in Aurora 
for five years, and I believe that the 
advertising I have done has been a 
great factor in building up what 1 am 
pleased to say is a profitable business, ”’ 
said Mr. Frey. ‘‘I am certain that 
there is no form of advertising which 
pays me so well as that 4n the daily 
papers, but, unfortunately, many, and 
usually the best, of the newspapers de- 
cline to accept liquor advertising. 

**T now run my ads in the Beacon 
and Evening Post, ay | three inches, 
double-column. The Diadia is the 
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COPPERS! 


The right way to save is to take care of your 
coppers and your dollars will take care of 


themselves. 


Many a copper and dollar too, can 


be saved by buying your wines, liquors and 


beer of 


Jos. M. Frey. 








ple who consumed last year’s product, 
but the legitimate and best advertising 
mediums of the country received not 
more than a few thousands of dollars 
from this business, certainly not one 
per cent of what they derived from an 
eqval volume of trade in any other 
line !”’ 

The speaker was Joseph M. Frey, 
who conducts a store at Aurora, Ill., 
the counterpart of which is probably 
not to be found in any of the other 
small cities of the country. Mr. Frey 
sells liquors at wholesale and retail. 
He has no bar. Most of his goods go 
out in bottles and jugs, which are de- 
livered to the homes of his customers 
for table or medicinal uses. Mr. 
Frey’s advertising is said to be the 
best of small volume that is done in 


oldest newspaper in Illinois outside 
the city of Chicago, and it has a stand- 
ing and influence which pays me well. 
I should run my ads in the Zxfress 
and in the Mews would they receive 
them upon the same terms that they 
take other ads. 

‘* Not long since I had a very pecul- 
iar experience with W. S. Frazier, 
the wealthy road-cart maker, who pub- 
lishes the Daily News. The News had 
carried my ad for several months, but 
declined todo so longer. Mr. Frazier 
told me that my announcement was the 
most noticeable ad in the paper, and 
that the strict temperance readers could 
not overlook it. Of course I felt 
pleased that he should credit my efforts 
with the quality of conspicuousness, 
which must be an attribute of all suc- 
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cessful advertising, but you can imag- 
ine my amusement when he offered to 
carry an ad for me if I would let him 
write it. He had an ad already pre- 
pared, and submitted it to me, but I 
told him that I did not think its publi- 
cation would increase my trade. 

‘* How much do I spend for adver- 
tising? About $450 a year. Yes, 
most of it goes to the newspapers, for 
I believe that they are by far the best 
medium for reaching buyers of any 
commodity which enjoys a general sale. 

‘* What do I do with the rest of my 
money? I usually issue one or two 
small but neat booklets each year, 
and I spend a few dollars upon dis- 
plays at some of the county fairs and 
at other places where people congre- 
gate. I never go into schemes of the 
programme, thermometer or sign-board 
variety, for in combination with other 
firms I regard this advertising as abso- 
lutely throwing money away. 

**T do, however, use the theater 
play bill, and think that it pays me, as 


“Whee you get Mt at Prey’, tts gued” 


PATRONIZE 


A place where you can 
dzpend on getting reliable 
goods and reasonable prices, 
In the line of bottled Wines 
and Liquors that place is 
JOS. M. FREY'S, 
55 S. Broadway. 


I have the choicest position. I fre- 
quently resort to personal letters to 
reach a certain class of possible cus- 
tomers, and I can tell you that letters 
are far ahead of any kind of circular. 
Of course it is necessary to exercise ex- 
treme care in preparing such solicita- 
tions, as they sometimes give offense 
where just the opposite effect was in- 
tended. 

‘*Can I trace results to my newspa- 
per ads? Most certainly. Frequently 
loffer a special bargain in some line of 
well-known bottled goods, and I never 
fail to have calls for the article both at 
the counter and over the telephone the 
day after my ads appear. 

‘*T observe that many of the great 
newspapers accept the advertisements 
of special brands of liquors, and I trust 
that the day is not far distant when 
good papers will admit the notices of 
rightly conducted liquor stores. All 
the magazines now carry beer and 
whisky ads, and I believe that the only 
publication which hasdeclined the Pabst 
ads is the Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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‘You evidently devote considerable 
study to your advertising, Mr. Frey ?” 

‘*Yes, I strive for terse diction. I 
believe in small spaces and frequent 
changes. One thing at atime is enough 
for an ad. Lalso believe in being dig 
nified. A man who wishes to build a 
permanent trade can not do it by the 
Jack-in-the-box style of claiming at- 
tention. The best thing about myad 
vertising has been my catch-line, 
‘When you get it at Frey’s it’s good,’ 
and its only value lies in the fact that 
I have lived up to it.’ 

Mr. Frey not only delights to set up 
most of his own ads in the office of the 
Evening Post, but finds time from his 
business in which to play ad-smith for 
two or three local firms whose an- 
nouncements are invariably in great 
contrast tothe florid business literature 
of the average writer. 

H. B. HOWARD. 
ea eke 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

No woman cares to be waited on by a clerk 
in his shirt sleeves, or by one whose hands 
are so black with dirt—as not infrequently 
happens—that she does not care to have them 
come in contact with her own. Personal ap- 

arance counts for a good deal in business. 

udes are not wanted anywhere, but a store 
attendant need not spend a cent in making 
himself presentable, and the proprietor may 
lose a good many dollars when his employee 
fails to observe a rule that should be one of 
the cardinal principles in store management. 
—Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 
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“* GILT-EDGE SECURITY.” 














BEARDSLEY’S CODFISH. 


THE ADVERTISING STORY OF A POPU- 
LAR PREPARATION—THE WORD 
‘*SHREDDED’’ AS A 1RADE-MARK— 
MEDIUMS AND METHODS USED. 








It is safe to assume that the reading 
public has been educated up to the 
point of habitually looking through the 
advertising pages of the magazines. 

ndeed, I have known people not at 

all interested in advertising freely 
volunteer the information that they 
spend more time over these than over 
the reading pages. Such being the 
fact, it is not strange that the dainty 
half-pages pre-empted by J. W. Beards- 
ley’s Sons have come in for a great 
share of favorable comment. If it be 
the function of a food advertisement 
to create a desire for that food—to 
make people lick their chops, and say, 
‘*Oh, I must have some of that! 
Jane, next time you go by Brown’s do 
get a package of Beardsley’s Shredded 
Codfish "—then Beardsley’s ads are a 
success. For that is just the effect 
under favorable conditions that these 
announcements make. Mr. Samuel 
R. Beardsley, son of the founder of 
the house and secretary and treasurer 
of the corporation of J. W. Beardsley’s 
Sons, in the following talk on adver- 
tising, tried to impress upon PRINTERS’ 
INK’s reporter nothing more strenuous- 
ly than that they regarded advertising 
as the ablest adjunct and supplement. 

‘*Our salesmen alone, with to-day’s 
conditions and methods, could not sell 
our goods as they are sold. But 
neither could advertising do that. 
Together they are invincible.” 

Mr. J. W. Beardsley, the father and 
founder of the house, lived to see the 
promise of the business of to-day. 
He started the business as a fish pro- 
vision concern, almost upon its present 
site on West street, in the year 1858. 
Until 1876 the growth was normal and 
the progress steady, nothing disturbing 
the even tenor of the course of busi- 
ness. In that year the firm first dis- 
covered, or invented, or made shredded 
codfish, the product with which its 
subsequent success became so closely 
identified. What was almost equally 
as important, as the event proved, but 
of which they for many years had no 
conception, they coined the word 
‘*shredded.” No such word, up to 
that time, had ever been in use, and 
no dictionary contained such a word. 
Upon this matter Mr. Samuel Beards- 
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ley was pleased to tell me much that 
was interesting ; space will only allow 
the barest outline. It was only after 
three attempts that they were able to 
convince the wise-acres at Washington 
that they had proprietary rights in the 
word, which was registered in 1876 
and patented in 1896. 

It was in 1892 that J. W. Beardsley’s 
Sons 1ealized two important facts, 
which have both shaped their course 
ever since. The first was the value of 
this word ‘‘shredded.” Acting upon 
this realization, they have so impressed 
it upon people that it is certain that in 
the minds of hosts its relation to cod- 
fish is indissolubly associated—the end 
in view. 

The second discovery was that we 
lived in a newerera. The methods of 
business and the general conditions 
required a radical departure from the 
ways which had previously generally 
obtained. The new order of the day 
required advertising ; required the pur- 
chase of publicity ; the making of a 
much larger market. Thus, instead 
of doing a business say of $100,000, 
with a margin say of fifteen per cent, 
would it not be wiser to do a business 
of five times that amount with, say, 
one-quarter the margin? (The figures 
are, of course, very arbitrary, and the 
inference is absolutely my own ) 

‘* Before 1892,” said Mr. Beardsley, 
‘* we had sold ‘ shredded codfish’ only 
in pound packages, and altogether by 
the solicitation of salesmen. You will 
note that we were no longer in the fish 
provision trade exactly, but rather 
might have been and still should be 
classified as manufacturers of pure 
foods. About this time, too, we began 
to pack this product in a handy ten- 
cent package, which appealed to the 


public. But the great factor that 
opened our eyes to the value of adver- 
tising——”’ 

“Was?” 


‘* The great Food Exposition held in 
Madison Square Garden in 1892. This 
was the agent that made general ad- 
vertisers of us.” 

‘‘Have you used the dailies, Mr. 
Beardsley ?”’ 

‘* We have used them spasmodically, 
but have really not formulated our 
opinion of their worth to us.” 

‘*Do you use the humorous week- 
lies ?”” 

‘*Have tried them only once, but 
then concluded that for our purposes 
they were not quite efficacious. We 
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appeal to the housewife, and I doubt 
whether these carry adequate weight 
with her.”’ 

““You advertise in 
press?” 

“*Oh, yes, to quite some extent.” 

‘*In the juveniles ?” 

‘* Very largely, and in literary papers 
limitedly.” 

‘* Magazines and reviews?” 

‘*Quite a great deal, and never less 
than half a page.’’ 

‘*Do you use the trade journals?” 

‘*To some degree, but mainly for 
price quotations to the grocer.” 

‘*Have you used theater 
grammes?” 

‘*Once ; saw no benefit.” 

‘* How about special programmes for 
church and other affairs ?’’ 

‘We have used them, but have 
found them of no earthly good, and 
have shut down on them.”’ 

‘*Have you used street car or L 
cards?’’ 

‘*We'’ve used the former; found 
them good, but just at present are not 
in them.” 

‘* Have you tried outdoor display ?” 

‘*Yes, We have done some of it in 
Philadelphia and in Boston. We re- 
ceived good results from it, too, but 
we're not in it this year. Fact is, we 
have just adopted a new advertising 
plan, entailing some changes. We are 
not ready yet to divulge what this is. 
But I want to allude to one fact.’’ 

‘* What is that, Mr. Beardsley ?” 

‘« There is one line in which we have 
had marvelous success, and we have 
achieved this without the expense of a 
penny spent for advertising.”’ 

‘* What is that ?” 

‘*To begin with the beginning, we 
were pioneers in putting up sliced 
beef. We put out a fancy package at 
2 high price, calling it the ‘Eureka 
Brand.’ Along came a lot of Western 
packers, with inferior stuff put out as 
chipped beef. We met the cut and 
put on the market a splendid staple of 
sliced beef, which we called ‘ Acme.’ 
It has grown to be the standard of the 
country, purely on its merits and with- 
out a cent of advertising.’’ 

** Don’t you think if you had adver- 
tised the sales would have increased?” 

‘There you are, same as the rest. 
You don’t know, of course. The mar- 
gin will not allow one cent of unneces- 
sary or rather unavoidable outlay.” 

‘* What mediums do you prefer for 
your goods?” 


the religious 


pro- 
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‘* We select both high-class and low- 


price magazines. You see our goods 
are in general demand and are fit for the 
board of the epicure, while yet they 
are not too expensive for the table of 
the mechanic and artisan.” 

‘“Do you accept the circulation 
statements of publishers or their 
agents?”’ 

‘* Regarding circulation, we accept 
the statements of Messrs. Pettingill & 
Co., of Boston, through whom we 
place.” 

‘*Do you key your ads?” 

‘Yes, to some extent. We give a 
different address in each publication 
which we employ.”’ 

‘* How do you follow up inquiries ?” 

‘* By individual replies ; by writing 
to dealers right in the same town or 
village, or nearest by, and also by see- 
ing that the nearest jobber in the 
neighborhood is promptly and efficient- 
ly looked after.” 

**You ought to be able to forma 
pretty accurate estimate of the worth 
of advertising ?’’ 

‘‘We think we ought to.. The re- 
sults in sales to each section is a pretty 
fair criterion, for, when we let up, sales 
will fall, and when we resume they 
will pick up.” 

‘Now, Mr. Beardsley, would you 
mind letting me know your advertising 
expenditure ?’’ 

“*I could not, however much I might 
wish to, it varies so greatly. Besides, 
we make no regular .appropriation. 
Right here let me add one word. 
would like to tell you our appropria- 
tion if I could, for this special reason. 
Once ina while a retailer will say to 
us, ‘Why, Smith says you (Beardsley) 
have to ask more for your goods than 
he (Smith) does. Why? Why, be- 
cause he (Smith) don’t advertise and 
you (Beardsley) do.’ My reply is: 
‘Man alive, that’s just why you ought 
to buy from me. Don’t you see with 
perfect plainness that my advertise- 
ment is working for you. And it is 
working every minute, night and day, 
and never costs you a cent, as you can 
see by a comparison of prices and 
figures. Besides, we (Beardsley) un- 
doubtedly make up the difference in 
volume of business, enabling vs in a 
hundred ways to offset his lesser out- 
lay. Then, too, we are pioneers and 
leaders in our line, and if our stand- 
ard goods were higher in price or did 
not come up to the mark we would get 
to hear of it.’ J. W. ScHWaRTz, 














A TURKISH BATH CABINET, 


HOW AND WHERE MAYOR, LANE & CO. 
ADVERTISE IT—RELIGIOUS PAPERS 
—MAGAZINES—THE ‘‘ POLICE GA- 
ZETTE ”’—OTHERK DETAILS, 





Mayor, Lane & Co, (incorporated) is 
the style of a large, conservative and 
old house who have for more than 
thirty years been identified with the 
manufacture and importation of plumb- 
ers’ and steam and gasfitters’ supplies. 
About five years ago the concern, as a 
specialty, began to put on the market 
a sitz bath contrivance, for which spe- 
cial efficacy was claimed in curing 
colds, rheumatism and like ailments. 
From the beginning of the sale of 
these cabinets dates the advertising put 
out by these people. 

The result has been such as to evi- 
dently satisfy them of the efficacy of 
the purchase of proper publicity, for 
they have been keeping ‘‘everlastingly 
at it,’’ and promise to continue. 

On the street floor of the large build- 
ing of the company, 128 to 132 White 
street, PRINTERS’ INK’senvoy found Mr. 
Fred B. George, the advertising mana- 
ger of the company, and engaged that 
gentleman in a pleasant little conver- 
sation relevant to the columns of the 
Little Schoolmaster. 

“IT have called with reference to 
your Turco-Russian Folding Bath Cab- 
inet ——”’ 

“Yes, sir, we have them intwo 

‘*Oh, not to buy, but to learn all 
about your advertising of them. Do 
you ever employ the dailies ?”’ 

‘* No, we use a very limited list in- 
deed. ’ 

‘The literary papers and maga- 
zines, I presume ?”’ 

‘*No, I can’t sayeither. I guess the 
ibest way of describing those we use 
would be by calling it a selected list, 
for they are culled from all sources. If 
you like, I’ll just rattle them off for 
you, and let you judge. But, before I 
begin, I would like to add that there 
were a few religious periodicals among 
these, and that the returns from them 
were very slight. We tried them for 
fully four or five months of last year 
and had to discontinue, although we 
took even as much as quarter-pages in 
them.”’ 

‘* Which were they ?”’ 

‘The Outlook, the Churchman and 
the Evangelist.” 

‘* What would you call your list ?” 
‘It embraces the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
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nal, Harper's Weekly, the Literary 
Digest, one trade paper, Domestic En- 
gineering, and the Delineator, Mc- 
Clure’s, Cosmopolitan, Munsey and 
Harper. Then one more, at which you 
will be astonished.” 

** Which is that ?” 

**The Police Gazette.” 

‘* Did it pay ?”’ 

‘* Well, rather. It’s this way. You 
haven’t any idea how many sporting 
men,sprinters, boxers and such people, 
have to buy the cabinets. You know it 
is splendid for reducing weight, and 
that’s what they’re after. Besides, the 
Police Gazette circulates among barbers, 
and they are the best and most fruitful 
sources of orders for us.” 

** Any other unusual mediums ?” 





ho) 





5 and rheumatism reliever—the 
§ Turko-Russian Bath Cabinet 
—an inexpensive necessity for 
everybody—book about it free. 
Mayor, Lane & Co., 
228 White St., New York City. 


GuvGnnemtinanemene 


‘*No, unless you consider the out- 
side cover of the file of the Wagner 
Palace Car Company as such. You see 
it enfolds the American Jilusirator, and 
a copy is to be found on every one of 
the cars of the system. Naturally it 
ought to be a good place to catch the 
traveling public, but we did not seem 
to get much of a benefit from that 
source.” 

‘*Have you tried the theater pro- 
grammes ?’”’ 

‘* Not to amount to anything.” 

‘‘Have you tried street cars, L’s or 
hoardings ?” 

‘*Not one, and all for about the 
same reason. You see, we couldn’t 
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use more than our name ; and we want 
to say just a little more than that, 


Then there is another cause. You will 
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notice that all the publications we em- 
ploy circulate largely in the smaller 
cities and the villages.” 

“If they are what you are after, 
why don’t you try one of the so-called 
lists, like Kellogg’s or the Atlantic 
Coast, or any of a dozen like them?”’ 

‘*Do they guarantee circulation in 
country towns?” 

‘* That is their one source of strength 
and claim.” 

‘* We never thought of them, I must 
confess.”’ 

‘** Do you ever use reading notices ?”’ 

‘*No, never anything but display.” 

‘““How do you select your me- 
diums ?” 

‘We select of our own knowledge 
by the general reputation of a publi- 
cation.” 

‘*Do you place through an agent?” 

‘* Yes, we place through the local 
office of Lord & Thomas, and are 
largely guided by our friend, Mr. 
Holman, of that office.’’ 

**On circulation claims do you go 
by the directories ?” 

‘*No, we take the accepted stories 
of circulation. We find them good 
enough to go by. We don’t care as 
long as we get the returns.” 

**Do you key your ads?” 

““Yes, we do. We use a depart- 
ment letter for each publication. We 
keep a list of all inquiries and follow 
up each one. The first time we send 
our letter No. 1 and inclose a full set 
of circulars. Then, if we don’t hear 
reasonably soon, we send letter No. 2 
and repeat the printed matter.” 

‘* After that ?” 

‘* After that—nothing. If we don’t 
hear then we let the matter fall. 
We've never kept a record of compar- 
ative results.”’ 

** What is your appropriation ?”’ 

‘*Our expenditure varies so much 
that we really can not tell how much 
we give out. We never lay aside a 
sum, but spend as we go along, and 
are influenced by the outlook and the 
state of trade. We have been much 
retarded ' by trade conditions the last 
year or two, but we do hope to do con- 
siderable advertising this fall.” 

‘*You seem to be stanch advocates 
oftits efficacy.” 


““We are. I am morally sure we 


could never through any other means 
have found such an outlet for these 
goods,’? 

‘*You ought to advertise your gen- 
eral line.”’ 
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‘* We do not feel as if there is any 
necessity for such a departure.” 
J. 5. WILLIAMs. 


———_+o 
ADVERIISING CALIFORNIA. 

The Central California Counties Associa 
tion was launched at a meeting on Monday 
last at the Palace Hotel, in pursuance of a 
call issued some time ago by the Hotel Men’s 
Association. The object of the meeting was 
to stimulate immigration to Central Califor- 
nia from the East, and an agent was appoint- 
ed at Monday’s meeting to proceed to New 
York early in September where headquarters 
will be established. If this movement is to 
be of permanent value to the State it must be 
thoroughly organized, and the information 
collected of practical value to the intending 
immigrant. There should be a classification 
of lands, both as to price, quality, cost of 
growing saleable products, average ruling 
earnings, and exact cost of reaching the lo- 
cations described. In this way the hierature 
scattered abroad would be of value to the 
class of people whose presence here would 
enrich California. 

A temporary bureau of information in New 
York or i oahar? would be a waste of money 
and an obstruction to future operations ; but 
if the Central California Counties Associa- 
tion will go about its work in a thorough 
manner, heartily indorse the action of the 
hotel men by prompt contributions of money 
and reliable information, the result can not 
be other than gratifying. Central California 
has been outstripped by the more glib- 
tongued and nimble-footed denizen south of 
the Tehachapi,whose success in attracting at- 
tention and swelling his census and assess- 
ment rolls—and his personal bank account — 

resents an inspiring picture. This early 

ird of Southern California has earned the 
worm he has captured, and a like commend- 
able energy by the Central California Coun- 
ties Association will be rewarded as richly. — 
San Francisco News Letter. 


——— +o 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





“THE DRAMATIC NEWS,” 
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*Iam so tired! 1t is nearly 


midnight but this work must 


be finished before I sleep, so I can get money to buy bread 


for the children. 
“Oh, it is so hard to keep 
since dear John died.” 
The above is a trye picture of 
husband failed to protect his loved o 
in some good company. 


the wolf away from the door 


many homes where the father and 
nes by taking & life insurance policy 


The Bankers’ Guarantee Fund Life Association, 


of Atlanta, Ga. is a sucessful southern enterprise, furnishing absolute pro- 


tection at one-half old line rates. 


Address 


CRAIG COFIELD, Gen’! Mgr, 5th Floor. Equitable Bidg, Atlanta, Ga. 





A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
produced and says: ‘*No doubt the 
almost spoils it. 


might have been made a thing of beauty. 


Ink sends the advertisement here re- 
idea is a good one; but the execution 


In the hands of a skillful adwriter, the same announcement 


Even in its present crude form it 


has certain elements of strength, for the fight with poverty always possesses a 
strong, if pain’ul, human interest to every one of us.”’ 





THE CLOTHES OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Like mankind, a well-dressed advertise- 
ment is best fitted for getting business. Ad- 
vertisements, too, wear out their clothes and 
need new ones, 

Time measures the usefulness of every- 
thing, and may less=n the value of an adver- 
tising design as well as the cut of a coat. 
That which met fully the requirements of 
the moment and stirred the attention six 
months ago, burrowing into the memory with 
a passing glance, is cast into flat common- 
paaceness by the fad of the hour or the 
changed character of its environment. 

Perhaps the favoring individuality that 
measured so largely the worth of the adver- 
tisement has become dimmed by the adroit 
imitation of its neighbors, who have bor- 
rowed, so to speak, its characteristic make- 
up until its individuality is no longer distinct- 
ive and noticeable. 

The happy thought has outlived its time. 

The shrewd advertiser—he who advertises 
for the greatest degree of gain—should 





watch for this, and apply the remedy as soon 
as it. may needed. 
Go over your advertisements now. Give 
them a new fall suit. 
Get into the spirit of the times; there is 
profit in the suggestion. 
W. Hurt WesTERN. 


NEVER UNDERRATE COMPETITION, 

You should never, in your efforts to learn 
about your competitor, say or do anything 
that will tend to cause him te be underrated. 
It is better to appear to your customers as 
being on amicable terms than otherwise with 
him. If you should casually say to them 
that Mr. Blank is a good business man and 
deserving of credit for the energy and enter- 
prise he displays, they would oe set 
you down as broad-minded and liberal and a 
conscientious man, and this is the sort of 
reputation you want toget. People will come 
to think by-and-by that you are prone to 
withhold credit from yourself and they will 
say so.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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THE. SELECT LIST. 
AKRON, Beacon-Journal 
ASHTABULA, Beacon 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian 
DEFIANCE, Republican-Express 
EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis 
FINDLAY, Republican 


GALLIPOLIS, Journal 


HAMILTON, News 
IRONTON, Irontonian 
KENTON, News 
LANCASTER, Eagle" 
LIMA, Times-Democrat 
MANSFIELD, News 
MARIETTA, Register 
MARION, Star 
MASSILLON, Independent! ' 
MT. VERNON, News 
NEWARK, Tribune’ 
NORWALK, Reflector 
PIQUA, Call 
PORTSMOUTH, Times 
SALEM, News 

SANDUSKY, Register 
SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
SPRINGFIELD, Republic-Times 
WARREN, Chronicle 
WOOSTER, Republican 
XENIA, Gazette and Torchlight 
YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator 
ZANESVILLE, Courier. 
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i NO FARMER OR HIS FAMILY 
es ARE TOO BUSY TO READ... “3 








ri ¢ aN 
ate They take it, pay cash for it, and read it. It reaches Be 
™ the brawn, brains and money of the farming population. & 
a: They can rely upon the advertisers and gratify their Hu 
wants and needs through its columns. ‘ 
as: It is the leading agricultural semi-monthly of tlie 3 
ae country; caters to both sides of the family; ably and care- @@ 
Pea fully edited, and has a sworn circulation. sts; 
E EASTERN EDITION $; WESTERN EDITION 
ae Sworn Circulation § Sworn Circulation ov 
BS " € , at 
120,000 Copies. ¢ 130,000 Copies. @ 
= Che Phelps Publishing Zo, 5 
fay SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 3d 


27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St. 
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NOTES. 


E. O. THompson’s Sons, makers of men’s 
clothing, advertise in medical journals. 

A RECENT advertisement of a Nebraska 
farm for sale says: ** No buildings except a 
well and a windmill.” 

Tue Buyer (New York) for September con- 
tains a description of Stern Bros., the depart- 
ment store of the metropolis. 

Tue Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentine/, of Sunday, 
July 29, contains an interesting sketch of Miss 
Annie Marie Rose, who does the advertising 
for the T. A. Chapman Co. of that city. 

It is claimed that about $100,000 worth of 
advertising will be done during the next six 
months for the Puritan, Frank Munsey’s 
latest publication.—Fourth Estate, Sept. 2. 

Mr. CHar_Les W. Dayton, ex-Postmaster 
of New York, has issued a sheet containing 
the postmasters of New York from 1804. 

“Do not put your feet on the cushions,” 
is an injunction frequently read ina railway 
carriage: *‘or you will dirty your boots,” 
was found added the other day by a witty 
traveler.—Exchange. 

A New York laundryman advertises his 
business by putting in his store window 
pictures of leprous Chinese, with the warn- 
ing not to patronize Celestial laundries, and 
ascribes. considerable trade to it, 

An Arkansas editor, reading that a young 
lady in New York kneads bread with her 

loves on, says: ‘* We need bread with our 

ts on; we need bread with our pants on ; 
and if our subscribers in arrears don’t pay up 
soon we shall need bread without anything 
on,” —National Advertiser. 

Mr. Opie Reap must feel gratified at the 
pains taken by his publishers, Messrs. Way 
& Williams, to advertise his new book, 
“ Bolanyo.”” They have enlarged the cover 
design to gigantic proportions, and have 
"printed it in five colors on a regular three- 
sheet poster measuring about seven by three 
feet. This would seem to be advertising a 
book “ like a circus.” — 7he Book Buyer. 

WiLt1aAm Dean Howe ts has adopted the 
rule that all applicants for his autograph 
must first furnish satisfactory proof that they 
have read his books. A Chicago girl recent- 
ly wrete to the great novelist for his auto- 
graph. By return mail came a single type- 
written line, ‘Have you bought my last 
book ?”” To which the young woman replied, 
“IT sincerely hope so.”” The autograph came 
promptly.—Chicago Times-Herald. 

A cALt has been issued in New York fora 
“ meeting of legitimate advertising agents of 
New York City, to be held in the offices of 
the Securities Advertising Agency, room 6, 
on the third floor of the Edison Building, 42 
and 44 Broad street, on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1897, at 3 o’clock p. m., for the purpose 
of discussing means for checking the growing 
tendency of various New York newspapers to 
allow commissions to advertisers direct and 
to persons who are not bona fide advertising 
agents, and to consider measures for the 
mutual protection and welfare of duly qual- 
ified agents.” 

On September 1 the following law went 
into effect in New York: ‘‘ Any person ex- 
cept an employee of the United States Post- 
Office Department, in the performance of his 
duty as such employee,.who shall deposit ad- 
vertising circulars, cards, papers or any other 
advertising matter in the letter boxes of flat 
houses or apartment houses in New York 
City, unless the same be inclosed in an en- 
velope or wrapper, superscribed with the 
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name and address of the person for whom it 
is intended, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than five 
dollars or imprisonment for not more than 
five days, or both.” 


Tue editor of the first woman’s magazine 
ever published in this country is still living, 
and is a resident of New York. Her name is 
Mrs. Harriet Farley Donlevy, and the maga- 
zine she conducted was the Lowell Offering, 
issued by a literary association composed en- 
tirely of mill girls, who called themselves the 
Improvement Club of Lowell, That was in 
the early thirties, when the high tariff made 
wages high, and the factories of New Eng- 
land were filled with well-educated A merican- 
ead paged women, The Offering was pub- 
lished at irregular intervals until 1840, when 
it assumed a monthly form, and continued 
for about ten years longer. It was written 
and edited entirely by women—a more un- 
usual circumstance in those days than now. 
—Harper’s Bazaar. 

Tue Shoe and Leather Reporter of New 
York celebrates its fortieth anniversary by 
—_— aspecial illustrated number. Several 
special articles add to its interest, prominent 
being one giving forty years’ history of 
leather manufacture. Siveoah pages are oc- 
cupied by gossip and reminiscences concern- 
ing men who have been connected with the 
trade, and others to an account of the various 
processes of manufacture. There are por- 
traits of pioneers in the shoe and leather 
trade, beginning with Jackson S. Schultz, 
and including Neal Dow, Seth Boyden, Lee 
Claflin, Pliny Jewell, Jacob Lorillard and 
Sheppard Knapp. And much is made of the 
fact that President Grant, Vice-President 
Henry Wilson, and Governors Marshall 
— William Claflin, James E. English, 

azen S. Pingree, Phineas C. Lounsbury 
Henry P. Baldwin, Augustus O. Bourn and 
Carroll S. Page were all active in the leather, 
shoe, hide or rubber trade. 


——___¢@9——__——— 
NO LONGER NEEDED. 


A French provincial journal publishes the 
following advertisement : 


*OR SALE—One monkey, two poodle d and 
I a parrot. The owner, Mademoiselle L. being 








about to marry, has no further use for them. 
- So al 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





“* RAILROAD MEN.”’ 

















AN UNEQUIVOCAL INDORSEMENT. 
Office of 
“Tue Orrumwa Courter.” 
A. W. Leg, Publisher. 
Orrumwa, lowa, Aug. 26, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have noticed, with considerable interest, 
the discussions pro and con in various publi- 
cations as to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory and the system adopted by it in 
quoting newspaper circulation. I would like 
to express my unequivocal indorsement of 
the plan adopted by the American Newspa- 
per Directory. This plan is unfair to none; 
it gives every publisher an opportunity to 
make a true statement of the circulation of 
his publication covering a year’s time, and 
such statement is duly published free of 
charge. Could anything be fairer than this? 
I am one of those who believe that the pub- 
lisher has no more right to misrepresent what 
he is selling to the advertiser than he has to 
place his hand in the advertiser’s money 
drawer and steal. Of course if he states to 
the advertiser that his circulation is an un- 
known quantity, and that the advertiser 
must buy it for what he (the advertiser) 
thinks it is worth, no one can object. But 
the fact remains that under any other system 
of stating circulation than that used by the 
American Newspaper Directory the vast ma- 
jority of circulations are quoted larger than 
they actually are. As an instance: In an- 
other directory I find one of the two daily 
papers in an Iowa city of less than 15,000 
population quoted as having a circulation of 
4,250- a preposterous circulation for a city of 
that size. The real circulation of this daily 
is less than 2,500. The American Newspaper 
Directory quotes the circulation of this pa- 
per “J kL and, while from my knowl- 
edge of the situation, this estimate of 
less than one thousand is too smail, yet it is 
not as far out of the way as the other esti- 
mate published in the other directory. The 
advantage of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory’s estimate is in the interest of the 
advertiser, while the other is against the ad- 
vertiser’s interest. In my opinion, a pub- 
lisher who will not make a detailed state- 
ment of circulation and swear to it is not en- 
titled to a rating of any kind, and the policy 
of the American Newspaper Directory comes 
nearer to this idea pa any other that I 
know of. Another instance, as showing the 
reliability of the ratings of the American 

ewspaper Directory, f find in noting those 
accorded the Ottumwa Republican, which 
suspended publication on the r6thinst. The 
dai y, edition of this defunct paper is given 
the * J K L” rating in the American News- 
paper Directory. In another prominent di- 
rectory it is accorded a circulation of 1,025, 
which is almost, if not quite, twice as large 
as this paper ever had. In the American 
Newspaper Directory the weekly edition of 
this paper is given 1,926 as the number ac- 
corded it in 1895. This is larger than the 
facts will warrant, the paper never having 
had so large a circulation as that, excepting 
possibly at one time when it was sending out 
several hundred free copies. But, in this 
instance, the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory is nearer the truth than the other prom- 
inent directory, which gives the weekly Ot- 
tumwa Repudlican, now dead, a circulation 
of 2,100, And so with reference to all the 
other papers published in Ottumwa, we find 
the quotations of the American Newspaper 
Directory rore accurate than those of any 
other directorvthat has come under our notice, 
and in every instance except one, where the 
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“J K L” estimate has been used, it is in ac- 
cordance with the facts. Thisis inthe case of 
the Ottumwa Weekly Sun, which has recently 
been consolidated with the Democrat. The 
American Newspaper Directory gives it a 
“J K L” rating, when it had, in fact, about 
1,500. Ayer & Son’s Directory gives to this 
publication 2,500. Why any one should ob- 
ject to the editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory placing his own estimate upon 
the circulation of such publications as refuse 
to furnish a detailed and certified statement 
is beyond my comprehension. It is safe to 
say that in almost every case the countr 
over, where such statement is not furnished, 
the publications are accorded in other direct- 
ories a higher rating than they are entitled 
to, and it is largely for this reason that they 
will not tell the truth to the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 

Yours truly, A. W. Lee. 
<-eoF 

IN BALTIMORE, 

Battimorg, Md., Aug. 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A dummy on a bike, clothed with a suit 
made of leather, lined with wool, and heavy 
mining boots, pick ani shovel strapped on 
back, placard reads, ** Off for Klondike,’ in 
a “* head to foot” outfitter’s window. ‘ Un- 
claimed pants sale,’’ in a merchant tailor’s 
shop. ‘“ Your carfare paid if you get your 
shoes soled here,’ sign of a shoemaker. 
During the heated term a leading clothier had 
three large cakes of ice in the window. In 
each cake frozen one piece of a linen suit 
—viz., vest. coat, pants; on top of each 
cake a figure dressed in a linen suit, with a 

alm leaf fan in hand, with words, “ Keep 

ool.”” In another window rows of pants 
were arranged stair-step style, with figures of 
children peeping through here and there, 
hide-and-seek fashion. ‘* We sell everything 
from a clothes-pin to a piano,”’ states a gen- 
eral furnishing store. ‘*Wood and coke to 
burn,”’ heads a coal-dealer’s ad. A large 
round circle, representing the man in the 
moon, with a long, red tongue protruding, 
says, “‘ I wish I was down there to get some 
of that cold soda,’’ as he looks down upon a 
glass fountain. *‘A glass of soda, a palm leaf 
fan, and then a little more soda, the way to 
keep cool,’’ is the way several drug stores 
announce their soda fountain. 

J. Harry Drecusuer. 





ee 
IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, Sept. 2, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

** We have everything in shoes except feet, 
and our customers are supplying these hand- 
somely,” reads a shoe store sign. “ Klon 
dike” saloons are common, and the “ Klon- 
dike Medicine Company” has been incor- 
porated. The County Democracy advertised 
its picnic by means of an alleged country 
man, a typical “jay” of the stage, who 
wandered agape along the down town streets 
to the intense delight of throngs of grinning 
onlookers. The make-believe rustic’s carpet 
bag was lettered. “County Democracy 
Picnic.” A store sign: ‘* Schooner of But- 
termilk, 5 cents.” ‘‘ These low prices make 
it high time to buy,” is a shop motto. 

é. E. Severn, 


———__+o+—__—_ 
HER QUESTION. 
Miss Browning— Just think ! Brother Will 
has won a prize of $50 for a poem ! 
Miss Lee—You don’t tell me? Soap or 
beef extract ?—Cleveland Leader, 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A large pipe runs from the second story of a 
cycle house to the pavement, labeled ** Public 
wind ; do not waste.”” Cyclers stop and inflate 


their tires through an attached rubber tube 
and auniversal connection. A clothing house 
sends postals to former customers: ‘* About 
this time last year you purchased a suit of 
us, which we trust was satisfactory. May we 
not expect a call from you to-day?” Two 
negroes, gaudily dressed, ride horses through 
the streets. On the coats they wear is said, 
“Smoke Buffo Cigarettes,’’ and one heralds 
their coming with trumpet blasts. The ap- 
pearance of the animals, their riders’ horse- 
—— and elegance of the outfit in general 
prove this mode of advertising to be a per- 
manent fixture of the manufacturers of this 
new smoke. A four-horsed drag advertises 
the Castle Square Opera Co. * Parker’s Un- 
approachable Coffee” gets publicity from 
Reading Railway bridges, ot is said to be 
“free from sticks, husks and stones.” 
* Lion Coffee’ gives Brownies mounted on 
different animals to its consumer’s children. 
F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 
eatinngpeninndiinpe i 
A GOOD MEDIUM, 
Betrast, Me., Aug. 23, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please insert the inclosed ad in next issue 
of PrinTE:s’ Ink. Under same heading as 
the last. The ad brought us replies from a 
very fine class of applicants, and we got 
quite a number of good agents from this ad. 
We don’t remember ever placing an adver- 
tisement that performed such satisfactory 


( UR ad in Printers’ Ink; July 21, brought us 

over a dozen first-class neral agents. 
Some of them are making over $2,000 per month. 
We want a number more at once for territory 
not’ yet covered. Remember, first- class refer- 
ences and a bond are required. We havea bo- 
n’nza for hustlers. Address now. with refer- 
ences, CREAM PUB. .» Belfast, Maine. 


work so quickly. It is our intention to cover 
the entire United States as rapidly as possi- 
ble. We have some very fine territory left, 
hence we send you another ad, which we 
hope pp money as good results as the 
former. e have demonstrated that Print- 
ERS’ Ink reaches a very fine class of readers. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Cream Pus. Co. 
By E. F. Hanson, Treas. 














—__+o+—_—_ 
PRESENT WHEREABOUTS UNKNOWN, 
Cotumeswvs, O., Sept. 4, 1897. 
Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 
What is the address of Fame, the English 
journal on advertising, published in London? 
F. Tuomas. 
The publication of the English /ame was 
discontinued some time ago.—[Eb. P. I. 


_ a 
A BLOOMINGTON SPECIMEN. 
New York, Sept. 7, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 

I clip the inclosed advertisement from a re- 

¢ A VEXING PROBLEM. 

Kitty—Nan. I’m afraid to accept Mr. Nobby. 

Nan—Whv!? 

Kitty—1! can’t decide whethér I’m in love with 
him or with his faultless Wolf Griesheim & Son’s 
clothes. 
cent issue of the Ploomington (IIl.) Sunday 
Fye. 1 read it before I discovered its true 
character, J.M 
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LOCAL ADVERTISING FOR GROCERS. 
One of the directors of the Minnescta 
Grocers’ and Retail Merchants’ Association, 
at the directors’ meeting this week, brought 
out an idea that is of value to the grocer 
seeking to enlarge his trade and fortify it 
against the inroads of the mail trade of city 
houses. This man has been a grocer ina 
thrifty town of Southern Minnesota for over 
fifteen years. The first week his store was 
opened in that town the paper published 
there had his advertisement in it, and every 
week since, with insignificant exceptions, the 
copy for that advertisement has been changed. 
He does not catch trade because of items that 
he sells at less than cost. He has never done 
this kind of business. He advertises prices 
and advertises new things, and, furthermore, 
he sees to it that the things he advertises are 
on hand, and just as he advertises them. , 
He says he believes in advertising in pa- 
pers outside of his town, and the proof of 
this is to be seen in the files of papers pub- 
lished in neighboring towns, These outside 
papers do not bring him as much trade as 
does his own town paper, but he finds they 
ay for the investment, and he keeps up the 
investment. He sees to it that he gets his 
share of reading notices, and that his adver- 
tising bills are promptly paid. The adver- 
tiser who looks after hie business in this 
fashion soon gets near the heart of the pub- 
lisher, and consequently the reading matter 
columns are open to him provided he shows 
as much sense in asking for free notices as he 
does in other matters. This man has not the 
slightest fear of the competition of the de- 
artment store or of the supply house. He 
nows he need not fear them, for he has 
beaten them, so far as his trade is concerned. 
This is the surest defense any merchant can 
have. An army in the field is worth two in 
fortifications. So one hustling merchant is 
worth more than two merchants who call on 
their association to build a wall of defense 
about them, behind which they may sit and 
count their profits. —Commercia( Bulletin. 


ELEVATED NEWSPAPER LOCATION. 
A correspordent of the New York Zvening 
Post, writing from Pike’s Peak, thus describes 
the enterprising venture of a newspaper man 
who has chosen not unwisely a unique field 
for a local paper: 
“There is something else new on the peak— 
a printing office. The idea of issuing a semi- 
daily paper at the height of 14,170 feet in the 
air is entirely original, but it is succeeding. 
Thomas B. Wilson, a Kansas man, is the ed- 
itor and publisher. The paper is printed on 
a job press, and is small, with eight pages, 
largely covered with pictures and descrip- 
tions of the scenery in this Switzerland of 
America. A morning and an evening edition 
are printed, two pages being given to the 
events of the day on the peak, the principal 
items being the arrival of excursionists. As 
the cog-wheel road brings up its assengers 
each one’s name is obtained, and the little 
press is, by the time the party has properlv 
admired the peak, ready to print the inside 
pages of the paper, in which are given the 
names of all the arrivals. Of course it would 
be a hard-hearted excursionist who would not 
a dime for a copy of such a souvenir, 
indubitable evidence of having been so far 
above the level of most humanity. The sales 
have been beyond all expectation, running 
from $25 to $35 a day, and the ingenious pub- 


lisher is getting rich.’ 


> _—_—__ 
Tue confectioner’s ad should exhibit good 
taste. 
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AGENT VS, PUBLISHER. 

It is useless to rail at the foreign advertis- 
er or the advertising agent because he tries 
to get advertising in your paper for less than 
rates. If you are influenced by eloquent let- 
ters and specious arguments to accept foreign 
business at a low rate, blame only yourself. 
You were not forced to take the business at 
the price offered, and if the advertiser or the 
agent was smart "enough to get you to take it 
ata reduced rate, give him credit for his 
smartness. It is a custom much in vogue 
among advertising managers to berate the 
agent and the foreign advertiser, but these 
estinable gentlemen should not be forever the 
target of abuse. They are in business to 
make money, and in buying newspaper space 
they naturally buy it at the lowest rate they 

can obtain, just = the publisher buys his 
supplies where he can do so most advan- 
tageously. It is the advertisjng manager’s 
business to get all the business he can at the 
best rates, and it is to the interests of his pa- 
per that rates for space be maintained. This 
being the situation—the advertising manager 
being the bull and the foreign advertiser the 
bear of the space market—the interests of 
each clash sharpl in the conflict and the best 
man carries the the day. —Newspaperdom, 

THE E OFT | CHANGED AD. 

Traveling salesmen and circular letters 
have a work to do in the carrying on of the 
business of a large jobbing or manufacturin 
concern, and are indispensable in their ve 
fields. ‘Neither of them, however, can take 
the place of the frequently changed weekly 
advertisement in the trade paper that repre- 
sents the city where the jobber or manufact- 
urer does business. The trade paper adver- 
tisement is the “at home” invitation of the 
firm, presented weekly in attractive form 
with inviting prospects of good things to be 
enjoyed by those taking advantage of its of- 
fers.— St. Paul Trade POORER, 

PERFUMES ought to be sbvenioed with good 
scents. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this 


r this head two linesor more 
y, 25centsaline. Must be 





without di: 
hand in one week in advance. 
WAN VANTS. 
Sa half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, P Ohio. 
7 ANTED— Printers tot to t ur half-tones. 
One col., 2 cols. Je.° BUCHER EN. 


GRAVING CO., ‘Cohimbus, Ohio. 


\ 7 ANTED—More printing from the class of 
people willing to pay for the best. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., 


A N expert advertiser sales Ys 
On 0 





adv 
STORE ADTR, ” care Prin 


W ANTED—Prosperous aaity in small town, or 
good country weekly. Must be able - 
profit and offe 


show some red at rock botto 
“COUNTHY EDITOR” d 


rice to secure attention. 
>. O. Box 1740, New York 
W ANTED—Advertisers to know that the NEws, 
Sunday and Weekly, has been in es ag 

for yeas. Sanday, 56 2 cents a we eres $ vests ty. 30 yo 


cents a Reaches 
eo. ‘SHAFFER & CO. Voulowe, 5. 


Write 

pry LISHERS of newspapers who wish to own 
handsomely born 

works of Charles Dickens can in’ 

on the subject by addressing E SIN Fr. GRAY, 

publisher of American Literary Visitor, Rah- 


way, N.J 
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GIVEN ever persons making the 
$7, 80 () Greatest umber of words out of 
the coense, ttorney Wedderbu: 
For full Patent ‘write > NATIONAL RE. 
CORDER, “Was no . for sample copy 
con 


$$388S833$ BUSINESS MEN. $838$3$333$ 


If 4 1 ~ the advan of wu 
usiness Ae srrmmenny Fans i 
of thie offer. Elegantly 
~~ engrs lithogravure |letter- 
plate at $7.50. High-class plate. 
some as a hthograph. Sketch submitted 


on approv: 
. MOSELEY, 78 Ail St., Elgin, Il. 
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“ae Ge typewriter : 1f you want to use a 
‘I riter twelve hours, z any and write Lan 
tt +E un a topewrite & minute, 
ou wan e riced r you ting 
find: but if you want? to do a hittle poet 


now and then, as, for instance, the copy acta 
article you have, written for the mi ine or pos- 
sibly next week -_ LY then the new Ameri- 
— wt 

we 


odin 
not found sa If you want to buy one 
address WILLIAM AM HAGAR, a gaa Ministerial 
Agency, 182 Fifth Ave., New Yor! 


> 
ADDRESSES ‘AND ADDRES: 
FRESH agents’ ‘agents’ and can 


3s ‘peer ne vy Staten, 


ford Ci 







SPECIAL . AGENTS. 


A NEW YORK office under the direction of a 
invest te an cent gy Re H 

ments a oe Penk te . 
D. LA OOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


———_ + e+ 


STEREOTYPING MACHINERY. 
OTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT saves 


big mone’ diss 8 for itself in 90 Every 
- Cn ould have one, Bookist tree, free. 
CURTIS, 150" 150 se wen St., New York. 


ADVERTISI xe. NOVELTIES. 


Dre the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


— +> —__ 
STEREOTYPES. 


TEREOTYPE outfits, pape paper and sim 
Sieds methods, $i, $5. “> ris Grahotype f oF 
r 
stamp. H.KAHRS, 240 £. 33d St., New York. . 
pati ate Ra 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


ETHODS, mediw matter. The vitals of 
M! TAD advertising. THE WHITMAN 
PANY, 35 Nassau St., New York. 
18 — f - to advertise anything anywhere 
ny time, write tothe GRO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERT SING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 











aoa 
PRINTERS FOR OR ADVERTISERS. 


HE ADVERTISERS’ PR PRESS, 925 Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia, mak: f 
Font “cass booktcts, mnlogen tv print- 


ing 

for engra’ 
print. bind and~ publish” og 
are our claims upon the attention of adve: 
ers. Letus give you further details. 


ELECTROTYPES. 
GETT! NG advertisements t to make them stand 


out and furnishi; more electrot; 
of same is a line ae wi Rs Tam Unapproached by 
any other printer. The magazines each mon’ 
contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
page, I can suit you. WM. JO wr on Mer. 
nters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y . City. 
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POSTERS. MAILING MACHINES. 


E —— print and ship you posters on 50- [HE Matchless Mailer ; best an neapest. | 
© fot Boos — — ink, for 1 cent @ REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N 





sheet in 1,000 fo rewen no pictorial. 
One-third cash, balan Samples for 6 “4 19a 
cents. RAMSEY POSTER | PRINT, Lexington, Ky. AD VERTISING | MEDIA. 
—_ +o -__ — 
wy DEALERS’ ¥ MAGAZINE, 
FOR RENT. py free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
Ww) have for Eons, at 10 | Spruce St., two con- 40% WORDS 5 times, % cts) ENTERPRISE 
a ing tices meee. . Oni | o large and test ofecs Brockton, Mass, Circu “Circulation 7,000. 
ey are ves and the pleasan ces ‘ 

in the building. - Size of large tom A QOSTE'S List, pG004 pa papers in active cities 
smaller, wxi6. If wanting bet hes call itand 14 Rates low. Sars BOW, ow 

uu cice, . 1 up su DVERTISERS’ tw New Market, N. J. 7c. 
Address GEO. ROWELL & C 4 line. Cire’n 3,500, Close lose 24th. Sample free. 


—_—_ +o 
ws reate 
ILLUSTRATORS A AND ILL USTRATIONS. W RRELING NENS i ried West ve daily. 


by + the life of an ad. ae aap terme ANY person advertising, in PRINT ERS’ INK 
é t 0 vei 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO, 7081 Sth tine piepee ToemoUnt of #10 Is entitled to receive 


Ave., Chicago. ————_ 

oalitareenen ARGEST circulation of any daily news r 

Deyo may tell, but pictures show the ggg on I 2 ,in W iameport, the GssErTE and BULLETIN ; ; 

our article. Let us make your cuts. 000 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 

uality guaranteed. CHICAGO PHOTO —$<—$—$————— 

print Ravin G CO., 79-81 5th Ave., Chicago. AYTON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 

NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 

SUPPLIES. erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 
—_—— Mo tee FIQUA CALL “ wants” advertisers who 
AN BIBBER’S r circ. than all other 


sults. Large 
Printers’ Rollers. Piqua dailies combined. LA COSTE, New York. 
9 Zinc for etchin; RUE & Ones, 190 Water I EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
Street, New ork 4 (outside Cincinnati), Day on MORNING TIMES 
“pus PAPER is aera gm with ink manufact- and EVENING NEWS, 14,000 daily. LA COSTE, N. Y. 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK ‘PMbright, original, Albany, N. Y., isaclean, 
co., L't’d, nf Spruce St., New York. Special prices bright, original, independent and newsy 





to cash buyers. pare r, going among the very best people. Its 
Me rt FS? Se nena ree circulation makes it pe excee ing! valu- 
PRINTERS able advertising medium. JOHN H. F. ELL, 
———— e ran prietor. 
itor and pro) to. 
Siw E LOTUS es 8S, artistic a Ferns w. ~- 
28d St., N.Y. City.” Send for our booklet. ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


AMY the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ IXEY 

INK are at the disposal of people who have D oY. 

their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 

JOHNSTON, gr Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce YHAS. F. JONES. 
St., New York C 
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F Y,a 1003 ag Beer 
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ae 6 se: 6 oe and 2,3 - = — hea ( "LARENCE. ' F. CHAT {eLD, 179 Front St., 
celuc cu cover .» N. 
ranging, $173. THE AD ERTISERS’ PRESS, 925 per asiert an sir 








> ‘YHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Mates. Writ 
Cnet Ss, 2 ee / ing and printing for for s advertisers 
FOR SALE. G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, sdversicase, 623 & 
3 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


Neweares for sale—the Poughkeepsie 
EVENING STAR, to close an estate. Terms, * ther $ oaty writer of cndestvelz medical and 
etc., GEO. W. BLUNT, 35 Warren St., New York. advertisin Advice or samples free. 


(CONTROLLING interest in the largest weekly ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 

/ news r, book and job Plant ees I, out- HH‘ ws. read ‘Lewis’ a advertising talks in 
side Broo! lyn ; fine build ng; Al ; tons the Spatula? Druggists say they are the 
type. Apply “ KLON,” care } care nters’ Ink. nk best in thee country, Send for a sample copy. 
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( PPORTUNITY for investment. sepevets in 8 Oliver St., Bosto: 
daily and weekly opentng f and job plant \ ) ANT MORE BUSINESS ? 
in Western city. Fine opening for man in busi- I can tell you how to rade 
ness department. Address “ B. C.,’? Printers’ Ink. T jonane help you to hold the ie you have. P 
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sense b 
7 OR SALE—Well equipped weekly aan tend mi business man in America. It isa 
Lae: yh and snd ‘lady. in population. ‘ on. propostsion td increase his basiness—to increase 
Circulation 1,400; fine business; $4,000 ; fair terms. a eed ne tag 
“ BREVIER,” Printers’ Ink. _ CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Build- 
| ORs Bal. /£—Halt or whole interest in an estab ing, New York. 
ed adverticin; ency five miles from 
New York city hall. Faclasive plan: High class Ts yk H BOt Hy mnie} 
papers. Il health ene reason for selling. No , Th ie a dade fet ie cinnatind tants 
nable offer refused. Box 24, Tompkins- bed on aovereatan tor retail dru ists, 10 cents. i 
ville, New York. “ Through Experience,”’ a bool abe m 
88, 000% a ty only “only daily in county seat of making for retail jewelers, 10 cents, 
ape weekly —- also. Mr. Shearer’s new books, “ Reasons ” and “Con- 
bn ete job pony ae good bus Office fidentially.” will be peat tree to all those who 
m clearing $2,500 to $3,000, ian willclear send for cither of the 
1500 tn prosperous times. Old and established THE ADVE RISE: RS AGENCY, Penn Mutual 
concern and sure thing. “A. M.,” Printers’ Ink. Bidg., Philadelphia. 























Cums J. SHEARER, for eight years adver- 

ti manager for Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, is now giving his entire attention 
- the planning, —— ng ond placing < eevee 


g for retailers, te him, 
President THE, "ADVERTISERS" AGEN 





Yy Penn 
Mutual Bidg., Buffalo 
and Detro: 
95 ~ PER a MORE BUSINESS, 
4+) You could dle 25 per cent more busi- 


ness without increasing your fixed expenses 2 per 
cent. 

Let that one point sink into your brain and 
then write and ask me how your business can be 
increased 25 per cent and what it will cost to do it. 

Maybe e I could show you how tw increase it only 
1) per ce 
: it 10 per cent increase would not interest you— 
don’t w 

c HARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Build- 


ing, New Y: 

M4! ORDER ADVERTISING 
* Charles J. Shearer will 
& booklet - mail order oe 

mizes hi ——- nce as a mail-o 
while vith Strawbridge & ‘mailorder 

It will contain a practical talk on how to orga- 
nize your department, how to conduct it, how to 
advertiseit, how to get the ty what mediums 
pay the 3 also —% sample ads reprodu 
and a forms 


Ev retailer should have it, as it contains 
hints ¢ t may lead to & A profitable new depart- 
mentina Ses smallest s 


Price, 
THE “AbVeretisr: RS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual 
Bidg., Philadelphia 


E ASY MONEY. 

‘4 It’s easy to make | coe A 
» Le my $ a veritable “ Klondike” in every man’s 

us 

But tel ae find it if he doesn’t look for it— 
and work f 

The oroat & a business comes fe the trade se- 
cured after dead expenses are 

Beodly 5 business in America nat could be in- 
creased 10 to 25 per cent without increasing the 


Tae r cent. 
can some concerns to get such an in- 


crease. 
a yours » one of them, 
Write to me about it. 
CHARLES ‘AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Build- 
ing, New York. 


ETTER MEDICAL BOOKS. 


The day when a medical concern can get prof- 
itable returns from the widespread distribution 
of chomp booklets and pamphlets is rapidly pass- 

i 
used to be a time when what is vulgarly 
called “bum” prin nting an and illustrating woes 
sell medicine, but it’s a different matter n 

Bad printing ae still worse Ty sd nab in- 





spire 
centu: 

Medical advertisers are realizing this more 
and more each year, and there has been a mark- 
ed improvement in their books ana pamphlets. 

A piece of printed matter is expensive or oth- 
erwise according to es it does, 

A medica! boo t costs $2 a 2 a thousand in lots 
ofa million may be a most extravagant invest- 
ment, while another book that costs $10 a thou- 
ound may prove to be “ dirt one 

e 


assistance that Moses & Helm oon render 


es — y phlets is worth what it oa 
elm are Leip 3 out a line of work 
cane oe ae are in the preparation 


—bya mo po oretee front for details—by a plain- 
ness -_ terseness of expression that anybody 
can und aes a distinct and individual 
method of illustrating that adds effectiveness to 
the matter around it. 

Medical ks are getting better, and Moses & 
Helm are pioneers the process of improve- 


Does any other medical advertiser want his 
books an — made better? 
OSES & H 
Writers and Illustrators of Medical Books and 


Pamphlets. 
Writers ped t Illustrators of All Kinds of Books 


Catalogue Makers. 

Business Promoters. 
Detgnes : = Engravers for Advertisers, 
Nassau St., New York City. 
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WITH_FOUR SMALL 
MENTS I have interested 
business ; why not let me, in the sa 


ness 
When 
can helt 
1 What one for by 
Goods Co. and Levy 
ville, Ky.; what Ihave done tor A.M. 
Rotheshs ild & Co., Marshall Field Je . ® 
Chas. A. Stevens & Br and 
loughby Hill & Co. of Chicago ; a3 
I have done for Siegel-Cooper 


perhaps a thousand other retailers, 


wholesalers and manufacturers —s 


tered all over America—these things I 


‘or you. 
ble for me to give you 
full ppterteation of my experience and 
vertisement writer, as 
an il ustrator and asa business pro- 
moter in a small FTA. nt, and I 
am only waiting for you to write to me 
if you want to hear more. 

ours for more business through bet- 
ter adver tising: CHAS. F. JONES, Suite 
101, World Building, New York City. 


1000000000 000000 


ADVERTISE- 
you in my 
same OO 
way. interest other people in your busi- 


ple ask me why I think T 
Geom. I simply pol Pe nat to what 


ve done for’ te Stewart 
f Lou- 
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THE WHITMAN COMPANY knows about 
advertising is yours. 36N 35 Nassau St., New York. 
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WHY I DECLINED. 


us gomething. a be 
used for e: ly oy advertiing and 
business to be done ph advertising and 
mail? If so, what would it cost_us? 
Shall also want advertisements and let- 
ters to accompany sogee. 4 
let us know your fees this w 

An —- — ly ein greatly 0 — 


ruly, 

This firm’ “ ‘Teputation was good, bt 
for years — & 
onte, I —~ ve they make the best 
ano that ca ht for the a. 
I could not Plead o on both sides of the 
case, so I had to decline the abovebust 
ness. The 


Co. did its work toward oe see o—_ 
ja because I had studied the su 

ect carefully and then told the Sona 
n an effective wa: =e I kn 4 4 be 
= A eae truth —-— & Co.’s pi- 


“This firm put their work unreserved- 
y in my hands along timeago. I feel 
lentified with their business. They 
have found it pays to employ a man 
who will get right into their business 
one present it with & same sincerity 


pi- 
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same time 

with advertisi ean 
I havejust ed an elaborate cata- 
lo fue for this same company. It con- 


ice, and I want them to write me about 
it. Advertising to be effective must be 
full of new ideas that will stand out 
arp and strong and make an im 
sion on rm nly minds. Such work re- 
q eat L takes time 
and brains, but it nd for 
Bikers let, “Business.” * WOLSTA N 
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For the benefit ¢ 1 
vertisers of America]P) 
that in its pages my 
nouncements of thd 1 
every State, every ip 
every great city. Prire 
pains to keep its adjer 
and to keep out pajtrs 
An examination of he 


of Printers’ Ink, fotla 
years, will show thatth 


advertised there andth 
not.— Printers’ Ink, “Fuly 2ISt4S¢ 


——— 
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{ its readers, the ad- 
PRINTERS Ink desires 
wy be found the an- 
q leading papers of 
one section and 
rers Inx takes special 
dertising pages select 
firs of small account. 
e advertising pages 
a year or for five 
tthe great papers are 


lthe small papers are 
14097. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


INK. 


ie Issued every Wednesday. Teil cents a copy. 
pang at iption pete, Thad ig dollars year, in advance. 

dollars a bund ‘0 back numbers. 

a For ten = og a in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) me — + = poe. 

(= Being printed from gieten always 
possible to —. @ new edition of nes *handred 
— foe $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
ta Pu blishers « desiring to subscribe for | PRINT- 
ks’ INK for the benefit of advg. rons may, 
vn apy plication, obtain special confidential terms. 

iz lf any person who has not paid for it is re- 
e <iving PRINTERS’ InK it * because ome - | 
subseri n name, Every r is stop 
at the expiration of te time paid Tor. 


Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor. 
Prter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription  Depereene. 





New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 15, 1897. 











Godey’s Magazine is to-day a more 
readable and interesting publication 
than it has been for a decade. 





IF the person who wants a certain 
article can be induced to take some- 
thing else, all the articles on substitu- 
tion would not prevent him from tak- 
ing it. 





THE trouble with most people who 
attempt to write advertisements is that 
_they make an attempt to be everything 
but natural. An announcement with 
some ‘‘human quality” is the excep- 
tion. 





THE New York Journal recently 
offered a silver bicycle and a trip 
through Italy to the man who should 
secure the largest number of votes. 
They were secured by a young butcher 
in Harlem, who is reported to have 
spent over $4,600 in making himself 
leader in the contest. He sentin or 
had forwarded on his behalf over 
750,000 votes, 600,000 of his coupons 
being delivered on the last day. 





A WRITER in a trade journal con- 
tends that ‘‘ bargains” which are really 
cheap at the price, although they are 
flimsy and worthless, react against a 
store, for a woman recollects where 
she bought a pair of gloves, for in- 
stance, but does not remember what 
she paid for them. When they turn 
out worthless, she does not call to 
mind that she did not pay a sufficiently 
large amount to secure a worthy pair, 
while at the same time she resolves not 
to patronize thai store again. 
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Mr. Epwarp G. Cong, of Chicago, 
who advertises the Quad camera, re- 
cently remarked to a reporter of Ad- 
vertising Experience: ‘* We get good 
results from the bicycle papers, as 
bicyclists are becoming enthusiastic 
about cameras, and it will not be long 
before every bicyclist will own a 
camera. Another good medium is the 
drug journal, as druggists are begin- 
ning to handle cameras with great 
success.” 





Mr. WALSH, the traveling agent of 
the R. G. Dun Mercantile Agency, 
who was recently in Kansas, remarked : 
‘*The Wichita Zagée is doing more to 
attract business to Wichita than any 
other agency. I find in my travels 
everywhere merchants reading the 
Eagle. I never in my life recognized 
the power of a good newspaper, in the 
good it can do for its city, so fully and 
clearly as I have done since I became 
acquainted with the commercial trade 
of Southern Kansas and Oklahoma.” 





Epwin A. NYE, editor of the Dan- 
ville, Ill., Zvening Commercial, has 
purchased a one-third interest in the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Daily News, and 
will be managing editor. The Mews 
is an independent, penny newspaper, 
with a sworn circulation of 16,000. 
See Rowell’s Directory. Also sus- 
tained by Advertisers’ Guarantee Co., 
of Chicago. This is twice the circu- 
lation of any other lowa newspaper. 
Mr. Nye will retain his interest in the 
Evening Commercial as an investment. 





THE Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway issues an advertising 
novelty that is certainly unique. It is 
a map of the world entitled *‘ Around 
the World from Chicago in 1905,’’ and 
aims to show how practicable it is to 
discard the Atlantic Ocean for pur- 
poses of travel and commerce. The 
traveler of 1905 will, according to this 
map, start from Chicago to Portland, 
Oregon, thence through the Dominion 
of Canada and Alaska, cross Bering 
Strait by ferry or bridge and connect 
with the Trans-Siberian railroad and 
proceed through Russia, Germany and 
France to Paris. The map and the 
explanatory literature that accompa- 
nies it certainly presents food for 
thought, though perhaps it is a trifle 
difficult to see just how it effectively 
advertises the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 
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A POOR ASSET. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Aug. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have some 500 advertising credits with 
country weeklies all over Minnesota, lowa, 
North and South Dakota and Montana, in 
amounts from $15 to $60, which we want to sell 
to advertisers direct at a discount if neces- 
sary of 25 to 334% per cent. Can sell it in 
any amounts desired. Can you suggest any 
way to dispose of such space for cash? We 
thought you would be quite likely to know. 

Yours truly, Russg_t R. Dorr & Co. 


Such space is unsaleable to experi- 
enced advertisers at ten cents on the 
dollar.—[Eb. P. L. 


—_ 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS. 


Office of Tue Detroit Speciatty Co., 
Manufactur's of Specialties for the Hard- 
ware, Dry Goods and Notion Trade. 

Detroit, Aug. 31, 1897. 
Evitor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have specialties for agents and can- 
vassers, What, in your judgment, are the 
best and most effective mediums for reaching 
greatest number? 

THE eh i 





Speciatty Co., 
ulkley, Manager. 
The want columns of newspapers 
having a large ‘‘ want ad” patronage 
appear to be regarded by advertisers 
as excellent media for reaching agents, 
canvassers or salesmen. Look at a copy 
of the New York Wordd and you will 
find a considerable number of such an- 
nouncements from all localities. The 
inference naturally is that such media 
produce the desired result. Papers 
which reach agents and canvassers ex- 
clusively, such as the Sw#—a monthly 
of Philadelphia—ought also, on the 
face of things, to be good media, al- 
though the Little Schoolmaster lacks 
definite information on this head. So 
also ought mail-order publications, 
which reach a class that is always gen- 
teelly canvassing among its friends. 
Even PRINTERS’ INK itself occasion- 
ally proves a good medium for this 
class of announcements, for under date 
of August 23 the Cream Publishing 
Co., of Belfast, Me., write: ‘‘ Our ad 
in PRINTERS’ INK, July 21, brought us 
over a dozen first-class general agents. 
The ad brought us replies from a very 
fine class of applicants. We don’t 
remember ever placing an advertise- 
ment that performed such satisfactory 
work so quickly.”—[Eb. P. I. 
+e 
Ir is easy to secure attention by 
making a great noise ; but execration 
rather than an intelligent hearing is apt 
to be the only result. 
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WILLING TO SWEAR TO WHAT 
HE DOESN’T KNOW. 


In the National Advertiser, for Au- 
gust 31st, J. S. Copeland, manager of 
the Elmira, N. Y., Star, is quoted as 
saying : 

We have been very much interested in 
your issue of August 17th, and especially 
where you give some attention to Printers’ 
Ink. That you may know how we feel about 
it, we inclose you a clipping which we caused 
to be published in our paper on the 30th of 
July last. The Star has tried in vain to be 
correctly reported in Rowell’s directory. We 
have even sent an affidavit, only to find the 
circulation rating given the Star much below 
its proper figure. Messrs. Rowell & Co., for 
some inscrutable reason, insist upon a de- 
tailed daily report for a year. Possibly 
some newspapers are able to give that; as a 
matter of honest fact we are unable to do it, 
because we do not keep any report, and weld 
them so, We have never found it necessary. 
Possibly our way of doing business is faulty, 
but it is our way, and has sufficed very well so 
far. When a publisher make, affidavit and 
ts willing to abide by it, knowing very 1 el 
what an affidavit means and its conse- 
quences if untrue, it would seem that such 
report from a publisher, when sworn to, 
might be accepted. 

It is well known that in stating the 
circulation of a newspaper the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory teils what 
has been its actual issue for the pre- 
ceding year. This, it will be noted 
by those who read the extract printed 
above this paragraph, the manager of 
the Star is unable to tell because he 
keeps no record. The curious thing 
about Mr. Copeland’s position is his 
willingness to make an affidavit to 
something that he admits he does not 
know. He will, he says, make the 
affidavit ‘‘and is willing to abide by it, 
knowing very well what an affidavit 
means ana tts consequences tf untrue.” 

If Mr. Copeland really does know 
what a circulation affidavit means, he 
knows that it means no more than a 
signed statement, and if untrue that 
fact carries with it no consequences 
whatever. The editor of the Directory 
says that he frequently runs up against 
cases similar to this of the Star, where 
a publisher begins with an affidavit 
and ends with the statement that he 
don’t know.—[Ep. PrinTers’ INK. 
+e 

THE popular newspaper is one of 
the most potent, if not the most potent, 
advertising mediums of the day. 





THE fewer ideas in an advertise- 
ment, the greater chance each of those 
ideas has to make an impression. A 
multitude of claims has only the effect 
of weakening each individual claim. 
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an it the full value of advertisi 
ry 00 get the fu more profitable by a 


upon any subject discussed in department. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


my b he ay! system of edtortieane 
BY CHAS. F. JONES. 

Subscribers are invited to ask a. submit plans tor ortiiom. or to give their views 

this . Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


i , and how to 





Address Chas. F. 








A circular letter gotten out by a 
well-known advertiser, speaking of the 
question of success, makes this state- 
ment: ‘‘ Success depends not so much 
upon what you are, but what you make 
people think you are.” This may be 
true in a certain sense, but in another 
sense is not true. The hardest thing 
in the world that a man ever under- 
took to do ina business was to make 
people for any length of time believe 
that he was something that he was not. 
The hardest successful advertisement 
to write is the one in which the writer 
is not backed by the conviction that 
what he says is absolutely true. 

It is much easier to be successful by 
being right than it is to be successful 
by making people believe you are right 
when you are wrong. As the business 
world grows in knowledge, and as the 
public generally are made familiar 
with this knowledge through the cor- 

ect habits of the better stores, the 
harder and harder it is becoming for 
any store to make the people think that 
it possesses virtues that it does not 
possess. This trying to make people 
believe that you are better than you 
are has been a very common practice. 
It is a sorry thing to have to admit 
that there are stores, and some great 
stores, in existence who have made a 
systematic practice of assuming virtues 
that they did not possess, and of claim- 
ing in quality and value goodness that 
their merchandise did noi possess. I 
believe that the success of these stores, 
however, has not been helped by this 
false practice, but has been injured, 
and will be more and more injured 
in the future. I believe that the suc- 
cess which they have made would have 
been greater, perhaps much greater, 
had they pursued an honest course 
rather than a dishonest course. In the 
future it is evidently going to become 
harder and harder to make a success 
through wrong practice, because, as it 
has been said, the better stores of to- 
day are endeavoring to be strictly 
honest with their customers, and the 
methods which they practice are going 
to stand out in such em contrast 


with the methods that others practice 


that the day will undoubtedly soon 
come when it will be next to impossi- 
ble to make a success except on a 
legitimate and _ trustworthy basis. 
Therefore it behooves every merchant 
to get on the right side of this question 
and be right, and then he will find it 
easy to make people believe he is right. 
* * 


x 

The special sale idea not only occu- 
pies an important place in retail mer- 
chandising at the present time, but 
seems to be rapidly growing in favor 
as a means of pushing business. It 
was formerly used almost exclusively 
by a few of the big stores, but the same 
idea can be used to advantage by the 
small stores if properly hendled. The 
big stores, however, have the advan- 
tage, in that they can find a reason for 
a special sale through their immense 
purchasing power in almost any line of 
goods and at almost any season of the 
year. As far as I know, I believe that 
John Wanamaker was the pioneer in 
using the majority of the best features 
of the special sale. He certainly does 
it better to-day than he has ever done 
it, and a little better than any of the 
other stores doit. His greatest special 
sales occur at this season of the year, 
which any ordinary store would con- 
sider dull. He selects lines of goods 
which can be purchased in large quan- 
tities, and possibly at lower prices in 
the off season. By making special re- 
duced prices of his own, he so stimu- 
lates the trade in these departments as 
to keep up a fair average of business 
for the whole house during the months 
when everybody else is reducing help 
and curtailing expenses. Bloomingdale, 
of New York, also correctly uses the spe- 
cial sale idea in his midsummer ‘‘Move- 
ment of Manufacturers’ Stocks,” being 
presumably purchases made from man- 
ufacturers who are willing to sel] their 
overload of stock at the end of the 
season at reduced prices. 

A special sale to be a success must 
have a good reason. Special prices se- 
cured through close buying is the very 
best reason in the world for making 
special prices in selling. This reasgn 
for a special sale appeals more quickly 
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to the customer than any other reason 
which can be given. 

There are a great many special sales 
in use by stores which prove success- 
ful, but many of them do not seem to 
particularly deserve success. Hearn, 
in New York, has a sale once a year, 
about the Fourth of July, which he 
calls the ‘‘American Sale,’’ and it seems 
to be quite successful. Several firms in 
Chicago have what they call ‘* Anni- 
versary Sales,’’ and these bring crowds 
oi people. The crowds, however, at- 
tending these sales are not as large- 
ly due to the fact that the sale 
has a good reason, as to the fact 
that the stores make special prices 
when they hold such sales. The 
Fourth of July or any other anniver- 
sary has not in itself any cause why 
goods should be sold cheaper at 
that time than at any other time, and 
are therefore not good reasons for 
special sales, while the fact is always 
recognized that goods bought cheaper 
can be sold cheaper. 

+ & 
* 

I am impressed with the fact that 
the majority of stores pay very little 
attention to the signs which they use 
about their building and on their va- 
rious merchandise. In many cases I 
believe that the carelessness with which 
these signs are prepared makes them a 
detriment to the store and the goods to 
which they are attached. It costs so 
very little more to have a clean, neat 
sign than tohave a poor one. I donot 
refer to expersive signs—]I mean the 
ordinary cardboard signs on which the 
prices of the goods are painted or print- 
ed. A cardboard sign is usually more 
effective for selling goods than a sign 
gotten up more expensively would be. 

In passing a trunk store the other 
day I noticed a hand satchel in the 
window witha big sign close toit. The 
sign said that the price of the satchel 
for ‘‘to-day only” was $1, but as the 
sign was made out of metal and evi- 
dently cost the owner several dollars to 
prepare it, it said lie on the face of it, 
by the wording claiming the sale was 
for ‘* to-day only.’’ Thereis no excuse 
for a man lying in his business, and it 
is agood thing for the public generally 
to be able to detect a lie thus easily. 

Cardboard signs can be changed 
quite frequently, and thus add attract- 
iveness and freshness to the store at a 
comparatively small cost. This is one 
reason why they are better to use than 
any other kind of signs. The word- 
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ing of a card is a very important feat- 
ure. It should not say too much, and 
what it does say should read pleasantly 
and attractively. 

Abbreviations of familiar words 
where there is no likelihood of the 
public making a mistake are all right, 
such as *‘dz.” for dozen and *‘ lb.” for 
pound, etc., etc., but do not abbreviate 
words with which the public are not 
familiar. 

I noticed a sign in a men’s furnish- 
ing store, on a counter of half hose, 
which read: ‘‘Men’s Socks, Koal 
Kolor, E. S., 25c.” 

This sign is a bad one for two rea- 
sons; I did not know what the E. S. 
meant, but after I had searched all 
over the counter to find a pair size 
10%, I was informed by the clerk that 
E. S. meant extra size, and that there 
were only'II, 11% and 12 sizes in the 
lot. Again this sign was not a good 
one, because I do not believe that any 
attractiveness is added to a sign by 
misspelled words. The party who wrote 
the sign very likely thought that it was 
a smart thing to say ‘‘koal kolor”’ in- 
stead of black. There are lots of peo- 
ple who do not appreciate a joke in 
business and who do not grasp the 
meaning of words which are misspelled, 
even though the sound may be the 
same when pronounced. 

* * 
* 

The question has been asked by a 
reader, can a grocery store use posters 
and booklets. To such a general 
question I should say yes, but the 
circumstances surrounding each store 
would have to be known in order to 
decide the advisability of such adver- 
tising for that particular store. As I 
said some weeks ago, any store that is 
located in a city so that it is passed or 
easily reached by a majority or a large 
portion of the inhabitants will also 
find that the local newspaper is the 
best possible means of securing pub- 
licity. The advertising in the local 
paper can often be advantageously 
supplemented by posters and booklets 

The store that is so located that only 
a limited portion of the inhabitants of 
the town either pass it or are likel~ to 
get to it, will find in many cases that 
posters and booklets and circulars are 
a much better means of reaching the 
public, that are interested in their 
business, than even the newspaper. 

I know a grocery store that is locat- 
ed on a side street away from the gen- 
eral run of traffic, which is in a neigh- 
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borhood consisting of perhaps five or 
six hundred families, who are the only 
persons from whom this store can nat 
urally expect a large business. This 
grocery store would be very foolish to 
advertise in the daily papers which go 
to all the inhabitants of that large 
town, just to reach the few hundred in 
his local neighborhood. 

This store has made quite a success 
with posters and circulars, the posters 
only covering the locality in which he 
is interested, and are changed once 
every week, and these posters tell the 
quality of the grocer’s goods and the 
prompt service which he renders to his 
customers. 

In addition to these posters, the gro- 
cer uses circulars. He has the names 
of about one thousand irhabitants 
whose trade he wants, and every week 
he sends them a circular. These cir- 
culars are not distributed on the street, 
where they become a nuisance and do 
not reach anybody, but are put in a 
sealed envelope, and addressed and de- 
livered from house to house to the 
parties for whom they are intended. 
This circular quotes a few special 
prices, but also dwells upon the con- 
venience of the store to the residences 
and the prompt attention which is 
given to all customers. The grocer 
tells me that this system of advertising 
has doubled his business in one year. 

# + 
* 

Messrs. P. H. Vose & Co., 59 Main 
street, Bangor, Me., are inclosing in 
their packages a very neat little four- 
page leaflet. called ‘‘ Fruit Canning 
Sense.’’ Two or three things which 
they say in the leaflet are very good : 

There is no economy in doubtfui jars. 

Fruit-canning sense is in using jars that 
are sure to keep the fruit. 

When we buy jars we don’t look for the 
factories that make the cheapest goods, we 
look for the one that makes the best jars. 
Then we buy in carload lots, and thus save 
enough on quantity prices so thut when we 
sell jars wecan sell the good quality at as 
low prices as the stores in most Maine cities 
have to ask for the doubtful ones. 

Tt doesn’t pay a.store to carry poor 
fruit jars, or any other poor kind of 
goods that the purchaser must use to 
take care of more valuable goods of 
her own. If you sell poor fruit jars 
and your customer’s preserves are 
spoiled, she not only rightly blames 
you for the quality of the jars, but for 
the loss of her own time and mate- 
rials. We remember a case, several 


years ago, where a firm thought they 
were going to make a great hit by 
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buying a car-load of seconds in fruit 


jars. The fruit jars were so very im- 
perfect that the lids would not fit down 
properly, and thus air got in them and 
very quickly spoiled the fruit. The 
store made a great hit for a few days 
selling the jars at less than half the 
ordinary price, but two months after- 
ward the clamor of one hundred or 
more dissatisfied purchasers was some- 
thing awful, and in the latter end the 
fruit jar business of that season was a 
very unprofitable investment and a 
very unprofitable advertisement as 
well. x * 
¥ 

How many relatives have you got in 
your store? Your relatives may be 
excellent people, may work hard for 
you and do their duty to a certain 
extent, but it is a fact, strange as it 
may seem, that your relatives won’t 
work for you as they would for some 
one who is no kin. Again, on the 
other hand, it does your relatives no 
good to work for you. You can’t or 
won't treat them just exactly like you 
would any one who is not related to 
you, and this works to their disadvan- 
tage. Your relatives think because 
they are working for you it is not quite 
as necessary that they should be strict 
in observance of the rules, because # 
they did make a mistake, or if they 
should go wrong, you would certainly 
excuse them, because they were relat- 
ed to you. Therefore they are not 
as good employees for you as they 
would be for somebody else. In your 
dealings with them as employer you 
will find that you make one or two mis- 
takes. Either you are too lenient with 
them because they are related to you 
or you are too strict with them. A 
great many employers expect more of 
relatives than they would of any other 
person whois in theiremploy. Which- 
ever way may be the inclination, it 
does not matter. The best thing is for 
relatives not to work together where 
one occupies the position of employer 
and the other employee. Some stores 
we know of are regular hot-beds for 
relatives of the proprietor ; and while 
it is no doubt very kind of the propri- 
etor to give his relatives employment, 
it would be much better for all if he 
would see that they get situations some- 
where else. These same remarks ap- 
ply to friends almost with equal force 
as to relatives. Don’t employ your 
help for any other reasons than for 
pure business. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES, 

Suggestions from the advertiser as to the 
effect desired in his ads are always valuable 
to the printer. A good plan is to sketch the 
idea. rite the large display lines where 
you want them, and indicate size of type 
underneath in brackets, using ‘a good-sized 
sheet of paper for the sketch. Represent the 
body of the ad by straight lines, and write it 
out on separate pieces of paper clearly and 
legibly. To establish a correct understanding 
between the advertiser and printer, here are 
a few hints: 

Don’t be afraid of white space and don’t 
crowd in too much matter. People read as 
they run. A few words well displayed are 
more effective than crowded lines of type. 

Use space down rather than across the 
page. double-columna ad eleven inches 
deep is more striking than seven inches deep 
across three columns. Besides, more lines 
can be made prominent. 

Cuts and electros should be often changed. 
They do not print plainly after they are 
worn, 

Remember that type does not do it all. The 
subject matter is the thing that draws read- 
ers and customers, after aif, 

Use plenty of paper in writing ** copy.” 
Use white or brown paper ; write on one side 
only, and have each page not over 8x10 
inches. Write in a bold hand and punctuate 
carefully. The printer has all the punctua- 
tion marks in his case ; but he can make mis- 
takes unless your copy guides them. A 
comma in the wrong place may prove costly. 

Type is made of metal and can not be ex- 
panded or compressed. Select type to fit 
your space, or let the printer make the space 
to fit the type. 

Decide first what you wish to be the feat- 
ure of your ad, and then build around it. If 
you can not display the leading lines or 
sketch the design, leave it to the printer, after 
Fivine him an idea of what you would like. 

is brains are trained to this work. Leave 
every man tohis trade. He will make a good 
ad for you, if you give himtime to doit. If 
you know anything of the timeit takes to set 
type well, you will hardly ask for the proof 
of a half-page ad in fifteen minutes after you 
have given your copy. 

Don’t use at the top and bottom of your ad 
huge display lines for the firm name—once is 
enough, either at the top or bottom, as you 
prefer. What the reader wants is your bar- 
gains. He will find your name easy enough, 
and the chances are, if you advertise enough, 
your address will be known without your 
giving it in every ad. The space you save 
can be used to better advantage. 

In precesing, senting notices, the heading 
style is best. By making a fair-sized notice 
with a newsy heading, you increase the in- 
terest of your readers and make your ad 
doubly prominent. 

Draw a line under the words you wish for 
a reading notice heading, and use not more 
than five words if of average length; for a 
double heading use from two to four words for 
the top line, and then, drawing two lines un- 
der it, follow with a suggestive sentence of 
not more than ten words and not less than 
five, qualifying those used in top line. Sep- 
arate the heading from the reading matter by 
a double cross. 

Give prices, facts and information in your 
ad, and make it a news article about your 
goods and store. You can have the most 
faultless-looking ad and still say nothing. 

Write plainly, especially names, prites 
street pad proces sd numbers, and figures of all 
kinds. You can not hold papers for errors in 
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your ads if you furnish illegible and easily 
misunderstood copy. 

Remember that it is not necessary to write 
a small, cramped hand to have the matter set 
in asmall space. The copy and space it is to 
fill are given to the compositor, and he uses 
the size of type necessary to fill the space.— 
Lucian Swift, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

cas Mat art 


LITTLE THINGS. 

In business it is the little things that count. 
The loss of a small discount on a bill is in it- 
self a little thing, but the sums total of 
these little losses reach large sums. 

The giving of a fraction overweight is a 
small loss in itself, but the daily transactions 
of the store are numerous, and the little 
overweight soon makes a big loss. 

The loss of a single customer is perhaps 
viewed as a single loss, unimportant, but the 
influence of the lost customer exerted 
against the store will cause the loss of others. 

The failure to celiver an order at the time 
agernn’ is a little thing, but the customer's 
plans may have been upset by the delay and 
a seed of dissatisfaction sown that may result 
in the loss of a customer. 

Failure to fillan order correctly or the omis- 
sion of a single article may be a little thing, 
but the article may have been the most need- 
ed, and an angry customer is the result. 

Little losses ‘and little errors should be 
avoided.—Grocers’ Review. 


a Bite lis Sd 
THE SMALL AD, 

It takes more skill and thought to prepare 
a good advertisement for a small space than 
it does for a large one. And yeta great deal 
of advertising power may be got out of a 
single inch, if a good head-line is secured, 
plain clear type is used, and if it is sur- 
rounded by a pretty and ay tee border. 
It is, of course, evident that an advertise- 
ment of this kind is suitable only when the 
article advertised does not require very much 
to be said about it. A one-inch advertise- 
ment is plainly out of the question when a 
complicated piece of machinery has to be ex- 
p:ained and illustrated.—B) tt2sh Printer. 


+> 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





“THE CRITIC.” 
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BIG ADVERTISING THAT PAID. 

In a recent newspaper interview Robert 
Bonner, the veteran story paper publisher, 
talked as follows: . 

**I can hardly remember when I was not 
studying the advantages of different adver- 
tising features. When I was a boy the New 
York He? ald was very much criticised by the 
other newspapers of the country. 1 saw 
that the more the //eradd was talked about 
the more the people bought it, and when I 
took the edger 1 saw that I must not only 
have a good paper, but the people must know 
it. I would not borrow, but I spent all my 
surplus in advertising. 

‘One time I spent $2,000 for a single ad- 
vertisement in the New York Heradd, at an- 
other time I offered the /7ibune $3,coo for 
one insertion in the daily, weekly and tri- 
weekly. I paid during one week $27,000 for 
advertising, and in one year $150,000, 

“ These sums in those days were as big as 
ten times the same amounts now, and many 
of my friends thought I was going crazy. 

* At one time I paid $25,000 to the papers 
for publishing installments of a certain 
story which ended with the words: ‘Con- 
tinued next week in the New York Lege.’ 
I did this once in the Hera/d, publishing 
two installments, so that the readers thought 
they were going to get the whole story in the 
Herald, and then at the close of the second 
installment stated that they must look for its 
continuation in the Ledger. All of this rap- 
idly increased my circulation. 

“ At one time the 7° zhune refused to give 
me a page in the weekly. Mr. Bennett heard 
of this and sent word that the Heradd would 
always give me all the space I wanted. I re- 
plied that 1 would take the whole page on 
the next Saturday. Mr. Bennett said all 
right, and he pubiished an additional sheet, 
giving me a page opposite a page of reading 
matter.” 





BILLBOARD ICONOCLASTS. 

“A bout 25 per cent of the vast sums spent on 
advertising by means of street hoardings is 
converted into sheer waste by damage to the 

sters when they are up,”’ said a Bill. ost- 
ing contractor to the writer. “* The wind and 
rain are responsible for a large part, but not 
all of this, for much of it is due to certain in- 
dividuals who seem to take a delight in spoil- 
ing the property of other persons. The 
street boy, for instance, is particularly fond 
of bespattering with mud a new and freshly 
put-up picture, and there is a singular class 
of young man who thinks it a gloriously 
brave deed to tear a large portion of a poster 
from its hoarding. But these thoughtless 
people are not the only enemies. Frequently 
there is a motive for the destruction, as in the 
case of a gentleman whose principles were 
such as to make a well-known theatrical post- 
er objectionable to him. e went round 
London consistently defacing this poster 
wherever he met with it, and when caught 
his defense was that the picture was not fit 
for the public gaze. The law, however, de- 
cided otherwise, and he had to pay heavy 
compensation, 

**T recently had a case myself, when the 
advertisements of one of my customers were 
systematically rendered useless by damage, 
while other posters side by side with them 
were untouched. [n order to solve the mys- 
tery I had a watch kept at several places, 
and at length found that a rival firm to my 
customer was employing men to go round 
on purpose to obliterate the posters. In this 
case a large sum had to be paid to hush the 
matter up.”"—Cassell’s Saturday Fourna/, 
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COPYRIGHT ENTRIES IN 1896. 
The report of the Librarian of Congress 
gives the records of copyright entries for the 
ear 1896 as 72, 7° classified as follows : 
‘ooks, incl’ng al pub’s entered as such 20,825 






Periodicals....... oeceveceses eeregece 12,892 
Musical compositions...... ... . 20,951 
Dramatic compositions,..........+++. 907 
Photographs...... dceweniwegbpooncerse 6,123 
TE cccnbceacésnese + 1,604 
Lithograp 763 
Chromos.. 136 
PEMERs ocnnc vecdsinngsives mbniedes 2,388 
BUD. c ncncagilesdn - smeunaadinnceine 553 
RR saaeuds meaheseaeh 1,558 
Donde oe cascevescestnceavac ee 324 
PMRMSEB soc ceveseees osoveveccesonece 1,105 
Statuary,..... c.eaevarmbhe 2oes .- 73 
Maps...... cegesescenere coeseve ccccece 24398 
Charts oocecccsscvccccere opeerene. pees 1,070 

Total..0.ccves onppeesaces 72,470 


The total shows an increase of 4,898 entries 
over the no, 4 1895. The privilege of copy- 
right in the United States is now extended to 
the citizens or subjects of Great Britain and 
dependencies, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Chili and Mexico.—/'ublishe s’ Week/y. 

>———__ 
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SETTING TYPE BY WIRE, 

Donald Murry, a newspaper man of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, has invented and 
patented a device by means of which an op- 
erator in New York, with a keyboard before 
him like that of an ordinary typewriter, not 
only can produce typewritten copy in New 
Orleans, but it is claimed can operate a type- 
setting machine there and deliver his matter 
there in lead, ready for the forms. Not only 
that, but the same operator, by using a num- 
ber of telegraph lines, can set up the same 
copy simultaneously in a dozen different 
places. In this operation only ordinary cur- 
rents are used, such as are capable of being 
relayed, and are subject to all conditions of 
ordinary telegraphy. The work can be done 
with the same speed as an ordinary typewrit- 
er is operated, and dispenses with all clock- 
work mechanism, synchronously moving type 
wheels and other cumbrous devices. It is 
said to be capable of manipulating eighty 

characters.—Press and Printer. 


—_+o+ —___—_. 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 





‘THE STOCKHOLDER.” 




















CROSS-ROADS STOREKEEPING. | 


I have just been looking through the busi- 
ness of astore in a city of 20,000 people. As 
part of my work I went as an unknown visit- 
or into most of the leading stores of the 
place. One thing that was made very clear 
to me was the fact that probably not one | 
store in twenty, the country through, makes 
anything like the attractive show of goods 
that is easily possible. This was a New 
England city—a thrifty city—a driving, wide- 
awake, manufacturing city. And yet scarce- 
ly a store in the place was doing, either with 
its windows or its stock, anything like what 
should have been done. 

I noticed also an almost universal absence 
of signs or cards on goods, and but compara- 
tively little in the way of price-tickets. Such 
price-tickets as were Ace 9 were mostly pen- 
cil-marked on inch-square bits of cardbvard, 
As arule the prices were not in plain figures, 
but were “ private.” 

It surprised me very much that such anti- 
uated notions should be so much in evi- 
ence. In some of the stores limited use was 

made of crude price signs, evidently painted 
with the cork of an ink bottle. Of course 
such work told as clearly as more finished 
figuring and lettering would have done that 
prices were so and so—sometimes that they 
were reduced. But I could not help feeling 
that such sloppy work detracted from the 
tone of the store. 

To be sure, since there was nothing better 
in the city to compare with, the average visit- 
or very likely did not draw a conclusion 
from these signs—at least not one against the 
grade of any of the stores. But suppose 
some one of those storekeepers were to in- 
troduce a better grade of work, neater fig- 
ures, neater letters, something bright and 
snappy in the wording of signs—I have no 
doubt that he would feel the good effect. 

Another thing that struck me was the ten- 
dency to monotony in goods displayed. It 
was the same with dry goods, jewelry, cut- 
lery and glassware, and almost everything 
that could be made monotonous. 

We hear now and again of some merchant 
who is making a stir in his town. People 
flock to his store. He “gets the trade.” 
Look into his methods and I'm sure you'll 
find that while he may not be noticeably bet- 
ter than his merchant neighbors in most big 
things, he has taken care to outstrip them by 
getting away from some of the hundred little 
things that are esrmarks of cross-roads 
storekeeping.—M. M. Gillam, in Brains. 
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idvertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


OHIO. 


I AYTON MorRNtInG Times, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14,000 daily, 4,500 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 


7 OUNGSTOWN, O., Sunday News; established 
15 years; 2 cents a copy; sworn circ’n 4,220 
. Rates 20c.inch. 


copies. hes the vest homes 
M. SHAFFER & CO., Youngstown, O. 
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Te COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only dail: r in South Carolina 
giving a_sworn and led circulation state 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). !t is best 
family newspaper published in the State. Thav’s 
why it pays to advertise in Tak REGISTER. 
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TEXAS. 


(jALVESTON ‘TRIBUNE. 








(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





(fALVESTON TRIBUNK, prosperous and 
erful. Leads the afternoon procession. 
VALVESTON TRIBUNK makes money for it- 

self and will make it for you. seepestly 
up to date, with ali modern mechanical appli- 
ances. A live paper for live people. 

(JALYESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 

City circulation larger than any newspaper 
in Texas. A dividend-paying medium, backed 
by the brains and capital of the city. 

GALVESTON TRIBUNE, Daily four 

Weekl eight pages, all live, 


Dow- 











rosperous pa- 
b. Co. wir. 





i 
pers publis by the Gaiveston 
d, Pres.; Chas. Fowler, Vice-Pres.; George 
Sealy, Treas.; Fred Chase, Sec’y and Bus. Man.; 
Clarence Ousley, Editor. $. C. kwith Special 
Agency, sole agents. 
WASHINGTON. 
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~ EATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
\ Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. ow. Tre 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LACOSTE, N. Y. 











\ 
Displayed Advertisements. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—t/ granted. 











Make . 
Advertising 
Pay...-. 


~— es 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


15,035 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 











Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas. 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
Waco, TEXAs, February 3, 1897. 
To Wuom It MaY CONCERN : 
This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete c Ao gos bed the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
gun printed during any week of 189 was 


J. B. CRANFILL, Proprietor. 
(Seal.) zr. M. teeny 
neti ge Mailing Clerk 
ouheeannded ene sworn to before me by J. 
B. Cranfill, T. M. Hamilton and St. Clair 
Lawrence, this 3rd — of oe cena 


Jno. T. BATTLE, 

Notary Public, OD pew Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write tothe Texas Baptist Stand- 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


These are the onl 
great body of Friends in the United States 
and Canada. 
and thrifty people, and have great confidence 
in anything advertised in the periodicals of 
the Church. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


7. 





mediums to reach the 


The Friends are a well-to-do 


The Teachers’? Quarterly. is 
published for the Sabbath School Super- 
intendents and Teachers. 
The Advanced Quarterly is 
intended for the main body of the Sab- 
bath School. 
The Intermediate Quarterly 
is fora = a class of pupils. 
The Prim uarterty is for 
the infant hese Quarterlies 
have a combined circulation of over 
31,000, and are kept in the homes for 
three ‘months; the advertisements can 
not fail to attract attention. 
Our Youth’s Friend isa literary 
paper for young people. The average cir- 
culation for the past year has been 11,119. 
Our Little Folks manee ne 
is intended for the little ones others 
are delighted with it, and any advertise- 
ment in it must claim their attention. 
Circulation, 4,000. 
The Christian Arbitrator. 
This is the Friends’ publication on Peace 
and Arbitration. The circulation is 
largely among ministers and educators. 
It is a very valuable medium for certain 
lines of advertising. 
Entire circulation of the papers is over 

’ 

RATES APPLY TO THE 


Publishing Association of Friends, 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUTING 


YOU CAN GET 
PROFITABLE RETURNS 


from advertising in the 


Oil City 
Derrick 


Why? Because it has been 
proven by many advertisers 
during the past twenty-five 
years that the Derrick stands 
first in character and influence 
with its readers. No objec- 
tionable advertisements ac- 


cepted. THE DERRICK 
PUBLISHING Co., 
Ou City, Pa, 
Ww. E. SCOTT, 
Eastera 


American Tract a New York. 
ITIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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WALTER D. 


DOLLAR 
WHEAT 


means money in the 
pockets of producers. 
That means buying 
all through the com- 
ing year. Why not 
place your advertise- 
ment in LANE’s LIST, 
reaching into nearly 
seven hundred thou- 
sand homes every 
month. You can get 
discounts now. Write 
to me about it. 


STINSON, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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THE EDITION OF 
| eevee cone ewan 





} Messenger 


) 
2 for the months of October, 
November and December Circulates everywhere. 
Published nine years. 


will be None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


60, 0.00 croton. Rates, 50c.:a Line. 


Rates 900. part per Line, Gross. Forms close 25th. 
Discounts for Time or Space. Put AGENT’s GUIDE on 

—_—_ your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies.—Sample 
copy on request. 


NEW YORK 


American Tract Society, 
PUBLISHERS, 
10 East 23d Street, New York. AGENT’S GUIDE, 
F. L. WEARE, Adv. Mgr. P.O. ee ae 434, NEW YORK. 


The American Agent's Guide = 











The Purchasing Power 


of the constituency of the 


WHEELING NEWS, 
DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY, 


is an important factor in making this paper the very best 


medium in West Virginia through which to reach the 
homes of that section. 

The powerful influence exerted by a first-class newspaper 
with its readers is as certain as the results advertisers 
secure by the use of such a paper. 

We will put you in touch with the family trade of West 
Virginia—and at a moderate cost. 


30 Park Row, HD) LA COSTE, itt. 
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Athens esd ermyn...... 
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Bradtoru UU anuxville... 
Blossbare... 150 Lace; ees 
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Eikland ae 4 pany. 
. . 2 Moscow...... 
Gear. 60 Mauch NE. 
Great Bend.. 170 


A.F. RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Bidg. New York City, 
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GET IN OUT OF THE WET 
we" “SEE |HOW Do 






















ANJA.« 
Sunbu 30 
Susquehan'’a 350 
Sayre.. 550 
Sheshequin.. 4 
Titsseite. - vd 
Tobyhanna.. 40 
Tunkhaon’k 75 
Towanda. 
pT eee 
i. Cae 120 
Wil lamsp't. 190 
° Wilkesbarre4,300 
oman Wellsboro. - 2 
West field. . 60 


Scranton....5,! White Haven 60 


Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Red Lion Court, Fleet 8t,, London 
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At the drug store of J. Milhau’s Sons, in New York City, on 

3roadway, just below Dey, an inquiry from the cierk from 
whom a package of Ripans Tabules was bought aroused that 
gentlemah’s enthusiasm. 

“Ripans,” he said, “is one of the best sellers in our line, 
We sell a great many gross a month, and entirely on their merits, 
too. The five-cent packages seem to sell as freely as chewing 
gum does.” 

To the inquiry as to what seems to have created the de- 
mand, he said : 

“‘Next to the clever advertisements, which make the name 
known, the very oddity of the name assists the first sale. Afic: 
that they go on their merits.” 

“Then those who buy them buy again.” 

“Yes, again and again. ‘The demand for them seems to 
be on the increase constantly. Every agency, it would ap- 
pear, operates in their favor.” 

“What doe you personally think of them?” he was asked, 
and in reply, he said: 

“TI think the combination is O. K. I do not believe that 
anything could be added to or taken from it without detraction,” 
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The Foening Post. 














Is more of a news- 





paper than ever be- 





fore. 





It is the strongest 





advertising medium 





of: an high - class 





American journals. 





Rates, 20c. to 40¢. 





per line. 
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The Tribune Building, New York. 


THE 


Circulation is among the class most suscepti- 
ble to the argument of the advertiser. Its 


. firmest hold is on the plain people, the greater 


middle class, constituting the largest pur- 
chasers of advertised goods. . THE Times has 
appealed to them for more than a quarter of 
a century by its constant advocacy of West- 
ern tenets and interests, and this has made it 
essentially the paper for the Western man, 
and the popular family paper in thousands 
of the best homes in this section. It has a 
clientele that yields the advertiser the best 
results because it has the favor and confi- 
dence of its constituents. Its influence was 
never greater than now. Its subscription 
list was never so large, never showed 
greater gains nor more healthy activity than 
at the present time. 25,000 copies are 
daily printed and circulated. 

These facts, in conjunction with our rea- 
sonable advertising rates, present a most 
valuable medium for the advertiser’s consid- 
eration. If you want results you must in- 
clude the 


KANSAS CITY TIM 


Fullest information regarding rates, circula- 
tion, etc., on application. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Or THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES 


vrrr 
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@B2UBUBBBE 


Ask for Rates 
On These Papers. 


The reason you should do this is because there is no 
better medium for the advertiser who wishes to reach the 
farmers of the country at large, or of any particular sec- 
tion, than through one or-all of the editions of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Weekly. 

The whole farming population of the entire country 
is covered more thoroughly and cheaply in this great 
weekly than through any other medium. 

























A MERICAN Circulation, yes 000 
J {GRICULTURIST_ Covering the [liddle 


NEW YORK. and Southern States, 


Circulation, 57 ,000 


Covering the Central 
WESTERN EDITION, and Western States. 


CHICAGO. 
Circulation, 36 000 
" 9 


Covering the 
EASTERN EDITION, New England States. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











The Sworn Circulation is 
sweact 165.000 weex<- 
smzach 105, WEEK cee _ 


Rates are no higher than you would expect to pay for 
mediums like these and results are sure. Write us or any 
first-class agent and find out more about them. 








Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bldg. 27 Worthington Street. 
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A GOOD WAY 
TO MAKE ADVERTISING PROFITABLE 


is to examine critically the mediums that 
are to be selected. A popular publication 
that stands all tests is THe Lapiges’ Wor Lp, 
of New York, S. H. Moore & Co., Publish- 
ers. It possesses age and standing. and has 
the largest paid-in-advance yearly subscription 
list of any magazine or household medium 


published in New York City. 
For ert Use 
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ADVERTISING PLACED WHERE IT 
WILL DO THE MOST GOOD. 


WHAT A FEW LOCAL ADVERTISERS SAY 


ABOUT THE TOLEDO COMMERCIAL. 
oO —t 
Mr. REED, of the Reed Millinery Company : 


‘Though we-have been here in business but 
four months we have a good trade, and give a 
great deal of credit for the same to the Com- 
mercial. I placed ads in all of the papers when 
I opened up, and now do regular advertising 
only in the Commercial. We think we have 
derived better results from the ads placed in 
that paper than in any of the rest. Our busi- 
ness, of course. will not stand the advertising 
some other lines of business will, and it must 
be placed where it will do the most good.” 


o—- O 
te) O o-— O 


JOSEPH Koc, of the firm of J. D. LAMson, of the firm of | 
Lasalle & Kocb : Lamson Bros., said: 


“The Commercial is im- ‘“‘The Commercial is the 























proving right along, and I 
‘am much pleased with the 
paper. The telegraphic news 
is fresh and up to date, and 
the local news is written in 
crisp style that can not help 
but commend the paper to 
ek pane Toledo has long 
needed a good morning pa- 
per, and the Commercial 
under the present manage- 
ment fills the bill.” 













best morning — Toledo 
has ever had, and I can see 
improvement in its columns 
every day. It is nowa credit 
to the city, and I believe, if it 
is shown the proper encour- 
agement by business men 
and others, it will continue 
to improve under the present 
management. It is a good 
paper for the family as well 
as the business man.” 








oO 














O 
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MaJsor J. B. BELL, of Rivet & Company : 

“The Commercial is a welcome visitor at 
my home every morning, and I consider it a 
good paper in every respect. My business has 
increased right along, and I charge a goodly 
amount of the increase to the ads I have 
placed in the columns of the Commercial.” 


O- s ScgueScap aOR NNR aes gtee et) 
THE COMMERCIAL is the paper for you to 
use for Toledo and Northwestern Ohio. 








W. E. SCOTT, Eastern Advertising Representative, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


that the largest paid circulation in the 
South or Southwest is that of 


Brann’s Iconoclast 





Published at Waco, Texas. 


oeo 


The actual sworn circulation for the 
month of August, 1897, was 


38,500 COPIES. 


eo] Je) 


BRANN’S ICONOCLAST is a liter- 
ary magazine; size, 28 pages, 9x12; 
issued on the first day of each month; 
strictly independent. It claims the 
largest circulation of any journal pub- 
lished in the South, and can prove 


every claim that it makes. 


Investigation Solicited. 
Sample copies, rate cards, agents’ com- 
missions, etc., furnished on application. 
Address 

BRANN’S ICONOCLAST, 
Waco, Texas. 
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The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 
been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - 36,323 
Sunday, . 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
4t Times Building, New York City. 
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&s OMANKIND 


has more than 
twice as many 
said -in-advance subscribers 
as it had on January J, 1897. 
It gives more than twice the 
results to advertisers. Adver- 
tisers are better pleased every 
month—and say so. We 
would like to help you get 
some of this satisfaction and 
prosperity, wesw The 
Hosterman Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 





Circulation Books always open to Advertisers. 
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64’TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.’’ 


Se 





To be in the 


NEW 
ORLEANS 
STATES 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 
population of that city. 


Se 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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« Houston Post = 
& ouston Fos ° 
x 
& 2 
@ @ 
@ PLEASED WITH THE RESULTS ® 
OFFICE OF THE J, SINGER Book Co., ©, 
@&) ‘“The Texas Subscription Book House.” &) 
@ 2212 MARKET STREET, @ 
=< GALVESTON, May 15, 1897. S 
&, Houston Printing Co., Houston : S. 
@ DEAR Sirs—lInclosed please find our check No. 1952 (3%) 
Q to cover amount due you. We are well pleased with the ry 
ix result and the many replies the insertions have brought 
©) us, and it is with decided pleasure that we remit you. & 
Respectfully, THE J. SINGER Book Co., @ 


Per J. Singer. 


NPIS! 







6 


Unsolicited testimonials of this kind are re- 
ceived daily. 


Ne) 






S The 

) S 
¢ Houston Post «= 
8 ° 
& not only has the circulation, but it circulates © 
i) among the class of people who patronize adver- S 
&)  tisers. © 
@) - @) 
® MGB Greatest verified and guaranteed @ 
@ circulation in Texas. Daily, 10,372; Semi- ej 
S Weekly, 19,734 each part (minimum average a 
es 1896). @ 
=< A 
© F at irculati t t all © 
® or rates, circulation statements, etc., call @ 
e on or write 

5 The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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The Only Way ... 








“ There is only one way of judging advertis- 
ing, and that is by the results it brings—not re- 
sults in attention or inquiries or answers—but in 
cash.”"—Printers’ Ink, editorial, April 21. 








Please glance at the following clippings from unso- 
licited letters recently received by 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, 


The Leading -Agricultural Fournal of the World. 





‘* Whenever I have anything to sell, 
I will certaialy use your paper.” 
Jos. LAWRENCE, 
P. O. Box 207, New York. 


“ From two insertions of my three- 
$. bf - ” 
line advertisement, I have sold $50. 
ARTHUR J. CoL.ins, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


** As to the stock I wished to dispose 
of when I put the short advertisement 
in your paper, everything has been 
sold.” [Mrs.] H. E. Tremain, 

Lake George, N. Y. 


“Please discontinue my advertise- 
ment; it is selling more than I can 
furnish.’”” STANLEY WILLIAMS, 

Kennedy, N. Y. 


“ Your pee always makes sales.” 
E. L. CLarxson, Tivoli, N. Y. 





“T had long been of opinion that your 
readers were of the desirabie class, and 
a year’s advertising has convinced 
me that I am not mistaken.” 

D. J. LAMBERT, 
Apponaug, R. I. 


‘* My business has been very grati- 
fying ; have been amply paid formy 
advertisement, and there is no doubt 
in my mind that your subscribers are 
of the best.”’ E, M, Griiet, 

Verona, Md. 


“My advertisement is bringing me 
good sales,” ¢. T. Git, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


“The Country GENTLEMAN has al- 
ways been a good medium for our use, 
and we shall certainly be with you 
next season.”’ 

G. W. P. Jerrarp Co., 
Caribou, Me. 





DO YOU WANT CUSTOMERS among the very best class of 
rural and suburban residents and the wealthy city owners of fine 


country places ? 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


can bring your an- 
nouncements _ before 





a larger number of such people than can any other journal. 








Twenty large pages weekly, freely 
illustrated and carefully printed on 
fine paper. 

y+ 2 tastefully set and 
carefully classified. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, PUBLISHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


One insertion : 4oc. per line; $5.60 
per inch. 

Liberal Discounts for Continuance, 

Subscription price $2.50. 

Send for Sample Copies. 





















g?>22D2339299a, 


“Leading Exponent of the Best 
Thought of the South.” 


2 
The Atlanta 
Journal 


The 

Largest Circulation 
South of 
Washington. 


23,930 Daily 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. 


HOKE ee President. 
ANiss S, Manager. 


& 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 4; 


Wide NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 2 L 
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The Advance 
In Wheat 


will put money into the pockets of 





the farmers. 


Tue Curicaco WEEKLY DISPATCH cCir- 





culates almost exclusively among the 
farmers, and thoroughly covers all the 
States in the Great Middle West. It is. 
indorsed by Senator Jones, Chairman of 
the Democratic Nat:onal Committee, and 
by other prominent leaders of the party. 
It is the only free silver publication in 
Chicago with a national reputation. 


It will cost you TEN CENTS ALINE. You 





can begin at once, and stop when you like. 
Orders may be sent direct or through any 
responsible advertising agency in the 
country. 


Address 
THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 
115-117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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You pay for the Advertising 
and get the Subscriptions free 


It has been supposed that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to Printers’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business. In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirab!e 
it is that every man interested in advertising shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INK, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate Printers’ INK when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue Printers’ INK coupons 
with every .yearly advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. An advertiser 
ordering a page once a month in PRINTERS’ Ink, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240 PRINTERs’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INk 
when returned to the office of Printers’ INK with 
the name of the subscriber indorsed across the 
back. The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of Printers’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and the advertiser who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 








It will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of news- 
papers appearing continuously in the pages of Printers’ Ink are of those papers that are 
conspicuous beyond their neighbors in their capacity to benefit advertisers. Printers’ INK 
chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often encouraged to occupy its advertising 
space.-— Printers’ Ink, Fune 30th, 1897. 


For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, Printers’ Ink desires that 
in its pages may be found the announcements of the leading papers of every State, ever 
important section and every great city. Printers’ Inx takes special pains to keep its ad- 
vertising pages select and to keep out papers of small account. An examination of the ad- 
vertising pages of Printers’ Inx, for a year or for five years, will show that the great 
papers are advertised there and the small papers are not.—Printcrs’ Ink, Fuly 21st, 1897. 


To the publisher of a really great paper who wishes to place his announcements be- 
fore the advertisers of America by inserting them in the pages of Printers’ Ink a welcom- 
ing hand is extended—and easy terms. 
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The September issue of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory (1897) is now in the hands 
of subscribers. Price FIVE DOLLARS. 





The only publishers of a newspaper directory who now make any persist- 
eat and searching effort to give accurate circulation ratings, by a uniform and 
exacting test, are George P. Rowell & Co. And I recently read ina gets 
ical printed in the interest of newspapers and advertisers a severe diatribe 
against these publishers ‘‘for a system of circulation-spying into the yj rivate 
affairs of newspapers which would not be tolerated against merchants,’’ omit- 
ting the very significant difference, that if merchants were engaged in selling 
an article to the public and withholding a part of the promised measure, a 
common practice among newspapers, in relation to circulation, such merchants 
would soon find themselves behind the bars and the newspapers pursuing them 
like a Nemesis for obtaining money under false pretenses. If the publication 
of a directory by our association (The American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation) afforded promise of reform of this abuse, at once the most obstructive 
of all combined hindrances to the growth of advertising, a loud amen would 
be heard for the new plan, but, unfortunately, not even a majority of our own 
membership have as yet subscribed to the inevitable reform. 


January, 1896. W. J. RicHarps, Mgr. Indianapolis Vews. 





There are about 5,000 papers in America that 
print more than a thousand copies each issue. Of 
these about 2,000 wish and are glad to have their 
circulations known, and about 3,000 wish to make 
people think they are willing, but are not so in fact. 
The publishers of the second class being in the ma- 
jority, are likely to dominate newspaper conven- 
tions, but those of the 2,000 are pretty unanimous 
in their statement that the Chzcago News correctly 
voiced their sentiments when it said: 


“* Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory has long since earned 
-he reputation of being the best of its character. It contains the results of patient, expen- 
sive and systematic effort to secure all attainable information of interest concerning Ame1i- 
can newspapers. The work has been honestly done. This will not be questioned by any 
unprejudiced examiner. The most important question is circulation. In attempting to give 
this information the editor of the Directory encounters his most difficult work, Asa rule, 
newspaper publishers lie, directly or indirectly, concerning the circulations of their papers. 
It is the aim and necessity of the Directory to give the truth instead. 

“The result of this difference of purpose is inevitable—a great deal of criticism and 
abuse from publishers whose untruthful statements have not been accepted by the Editor of 
the Directory. The attacks of papers of this class upon the corrections of the Directory 
have, however, been unsuccessful in affecting general confidence in the character of the 
work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co,’s American Newspaper Directory is to-day the dependence 
and guide, in a greater or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country.” 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Goes Farther 
and Farther 


Office of *‘ THE DAILY AND WEEKLY TRIBUNE.” } 
BOWLING GREEN, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1897. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 

DEAR SIR—Find inclosed New York draft calling for $20, for which you 
will please ship us at once by freight one 500-lb, barrel of your news ink. 
The first. order that we made with you was on April 26, ’95, and lasted just 
one year, while order No. 2, which we are just finishing, lasted us sixteen 
months and our circulation has increased rather than diminished. We cer- 
tainly are well pleased with your ink and must say that we have never used 
any news ink that gave us the general satisfaction that your ink gives. 

As we said before in our last order, we would like to have the ink sent 
in a well-coopered barrel, for if your ink continues to increase in lasting qual- 
ities, we may not need another barrel for two years, consequenily the cooper- 
age is very essential to us as well as the quality of the ink. Would say, how- 
ever, that we prefer that you g ve us a well-coopered barrel rather than to 
produce a Jess lasting quality of ink. See! 

Give us as good goods this order as you have previously and we will re- 
main, Your humble servants, 

THE Woop County TRIBUNE Co., 
Per G. W. Helfrich, Secretary. 


The circulation of the above paper, according to 
their letter-heads, is 1,000 copies on the daily and 
3,257 on the weekly. In sixteen months they print- 
ed 646,000 copies and only used 500 lbs. of my ink. 
This is about three-quarters (34) of a lb. of ink 
to a thousand (1,000) copies of the paper. 1 al- 
ways figured a pound to the thousand, but this 
proves that my ink goes 25 per cent farther than I 
ever knew before. My news ink is all that | claim 
for it-—the best in the world, If it is not found as 
represented I buy it back and pay all freight charges, 
Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York, 
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The contract for iron work 
connection of the Brooklyn 
“L” and the Brooklyn Bridge 
has been awarded and trains 
will run through to New York 
within a few months. The 
trolleys can't compete, as they 
will go too slow. Wise adver- 
tisers are making their con- 
tracts for space Now, as rates 


will be advanced January first. 


| 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broapway, N. Y. 
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Our Ohio circuit of cities 
embraces 
CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBUS, 
HAMILTON, 
SPRINGFIELD. 














All good, thriving places, 
with modern electric sys- 
tems of Street Cars, in 
which the advertising is a 
feature of local and national 


note. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


5th and Race Sts., Cincinnati. 
16 Board of Trade, Columbus. 

















Only One. 


There is one advertising agency 
that is older than any other; that has 
inaugurated the methods and led the 
way to every improvement; whose 
acquaintance with publishers is best 
established and has been longest 
maintained ; whose ratings and classi- 
fications of the newspapers are ac- 
cepted and acted upon by all advertis- 
ers and all other advertising agencies ; 
whose affairs are managed by young 
men who have passed their entire 


business life in the service. 


If it appears that such an.agency 
can be useful in placing your adver- 


tising. 


Address 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 
No. 10 Sprace Street, New York. 
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